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~ SINCLAIR & CO.,_ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
| Agricultural Implements and Machinery 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No. 62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore. 


We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: & 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGA 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 
Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 
Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleané 
HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND SIZES, 


PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, ali sizes, 


Made from Cologne and French Burr Stones, or Iron Cones. 


conn & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combine 


“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER COMBINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, N. Y¥., in July, 18 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground. 


This Mower we ean recommend as the best in use: 


BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 
CULTIVATORS. | 











Maryland Self- Discharging Hey and Grain Rakes 


THE. BEST IN USE. 


SINCLAIR & CO’S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all the different patierns and sizes, 
THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 


WHEAT GLEANERS, Revolving Hay Re 
GRAIN CRADLES, with iron brace, our own make: WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLO! 
HARROWS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACHINE CASTINGS. 
The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such as we can recommend W 
confidence to our friends and customers. 
All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to givé entire satisfaction. 


mar-tf : R. SINCLAIR & CO; 
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APRIL. 


“ Now the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew bespangled wing, 
With vermil cheek and whisper soft, 
She woos the tardy spring; 
‘Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green.”” 


——_—_+00—___ 


REMINISCENCE. 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

The second day of April will be the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first issue of the American 
Farmer. It was, as is well known, the first 
agricultural journal published in America, 
and has been appropriately called “the pio- 
neer” of a class of publications which num- 
ber now one, at least, for every year that has 
intervened since 1819. 

We have now before us a copy of the first 
number, with its familiar “O fortunatos nimi- 
um,” &c., and propose to give our readers the 
benefit of the notes we have made in running 
through its interesting pages. The opening 
address begins as follows: 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

It was observed by a man proverbial for 
his wisdom, that “KNOWLEDGE -I8 POWER:” 
and there is perhaps no pursuit in life, wherein 
the truth of that saying is more frequently 
exemplified, than in the various’ conditions 
and fortunes of those Who live by the culttoa- 
tion of the soil. 

How often does it happen that young men, 
coming by inheritance to ample fortunes, pa- 





tient of labor and anxious to accumulate, yet 
become every day more involved, and pre- 
sently behold their last acre struck off under 
the sheriff’s hammer; all for want of skill in 
“the management of their resources;” for 
want of that “ knowledge which is power.” _ 


After stating briefly the aims and purposes 


-of the Farmer the address closes thus: But, 


as the Editor is aware that “to promise is 
most courtly and fashionable,” he will there- 
fore only add that the American Farmer will 
be conducted on broad and liberal principles, 
containing nothing indecorous or personally 
offensive to the feelings or character of any 
sect or individual. And further, that if at the 
end of the year, any subscriber should think 
he has not received his “ penny ’orth,’‘he shall 
be at liberty to withdraw, and his money shall 
be repaid to him on demand. 


Wa. Cospsett—Rvuta Baga on SwWEEDISH 
TURNIPS. 

On the first page is begun an admirable 
“Treatise” on the Ruta Baga Turnip and its 
cultivation “lately written by the celebrated 
Mr. Cobbett, whose pen communicates new 
life and originality to the most exhausted 
subjects.” 

The editor is induced to publish this essay, 
on account of “the high commendations be- 
stowed upon the Ruta Baga, and the decided 
preference given to it, over other fruits and 
vegetables, as food for live stock, by Mr. Bar- 
ney of Delaware, (the owner of the mammoth 
oxen lately slaughtered in this market.” 

“Mr. Barney assures us,” he continues, 
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* that but for the liberal use of the Ruta Baga 
in feeding these two remarkable oxen, a much 
greater quantity of Indian meal would have 
been consumed; and moreover, that without 
the Ruta Baga, which helped to constitute 
that variety, necessary to sustain @ constant 
appetite, it is even doubtful whether they could 
have been made to attain to such extraordi- 
nary excellence in the weight and quality of 
the meat.” 


CHANCELLOR LIVINGSTON ON FEEDING 
Ewes AND LAMBs. 

Mr. Cobbett, who was at the time farming 
and gardening on Long Island, was induced 
to write this essay “by reading the following 
passage in Mr. Chancellor Livingston’s Essay 
on Sheep, which I received in 1812. After 
haying stated the most proper means to be 
employed in order to keep sheep and lambs 
during the winter months, he adds: ‘ Having 
brought our flocks through the winter, we 
now come to the most critical season, that is 
the latter end of March and the month of 
April. At this time, the ground being bare, 
the sheep will refuse to eat their hay, while 
the scanty picking of grass, and its purgative 
quality will disable them from taking the 
nourishment that is necessary to keep them 
up. If they fall away, their wool will be in- 
jured, and the growth of their lambs will be 
stopped, and even many of the old sheep will 
be carried away by the dysentery. To provide 
food for this season is very difficult. Turnip 
and cabbage will rot, and bran they will not 
eat, after having been fed on it during winter. 
Potatoes, however, and the Swedish turnips 
called Ruta Baga, may be usefully applied at 
this time, and so I think might Parsnips and 
Carrots. But as few of us are in the habit of 
cultivating these plants to the extent which 
is necessary to the support of a large flock, 
we must seek resources more within our 
reach.” 

Mr. Cobbett then goes on to speak of his 
own great success at Botley, England, in the 
cultivation of the Ruta Baga, having made 
many crops exceeding thirty tons, or “about 
one thousand five hundred heaped bushels to 
the acre,” and of his mode of cultivating it on 
Long Island; and continues, “If Mr. Chan- 
cellor Livingstone, whose public spirit is 
manifested fully in his excellent little work, 
could see my Ewes and Lambs and Hogs and 
Cattle at this critical season,’ (I write on the 
27th of March), with more Ruta Baga at their 





command than they have mouths to employ 
on it; if he could see me who am on a poor 
and exhaustive piece of land, and who found 
it covered with weeds and brambles in the 
month of June last; who found no manure, 
and have bought none; if he could see me 
overstocked, not with mouths but with food, 
owing to a little care in the cultivation of this 
invaluable Root, he would, I am sure. have a 
reason to be convinced, that if any farmer of 
the United States is in want of food at this 
pinching season of the year, the fault is nei- 
ther in the soil nor in the climate.” 


CoBBETT ON AGRICULTURE AND PoLitTics— 
THE BoarD OF AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND 
AND ITS SECRETARY, ARTHUR YOUNG. 


In the course of this admirable Essay of 
Cobbett’s, he digresses to give, in the most 
idiomatic English, his opinion of the famous 
Board of Agriculture, and of its chief officers. 
“ There exists in England an institution which 
has caused a sort of identity of agriculture 
with politics. The Board of Agriculture, 
established by Pitt, for the purpose of sending 
spies about the country, under the guise of 
agricultural surveyors, in order to learn the 
casts of men’s politics as well as the taxable 
capacities of their farms and property; this 
Board gives no premium or praise to any but 
“loyal farmers,” who are generally the greatest 
fools. I, for my part, have never had any 
communication with it. It was always an 
object of ridicule and contempt with me; but 
I know this to be the rule of that body, which 
is, in fact, only a little twig of the vast tree of 
corruption, which stunts, and blights, and 
blasts all that approaches its poisoned purlieu. 
This Board has for its Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Young, a man of great talents bribed from his 
good principles, by this place of five hundred 
pounds a year. But Mr. Young, though a 
most able man, is not always to be trusted. 
He is a bold asserter; and very few of his 
statements proceed upon actual experiment. 
And as to what this Board has published, at 
the public expense, under the name of Com- _ 
munications, I defy the world to match it as 
a mass of illiterate, unintelligible, and useless 
trash. The only paper, published by this 
Board, that I ever thought worth keeping, 
was an account of the produce of a single 
cow, communicated by Mr. Cramp, the jailer 
of the county of Sussex. 

“Lord Hardwicke, who is now the Presi- 
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dent of the Board, is a man, not exceeding 
my negro, either in experience or natural 
abilities. A parcel of court-sycophants are 
the Vice-Presidents. Thus is this a mere po- 
litical job; a channel for the squandering of 
some thousands a year of the people’s money 
upon worthless men, who ought to be work- 
ing in the fields, or mending “ His Majesty’s 
Wighways.” 

We extract this as a literary curiosity, ex- 
hibiting Cobbett’s vigorous style. He was a 
convicted libeller on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and a letter from his son sent to the editor 
with a note from the father, describes a crop 
of turnips “on those three acres that you 
found in the Home-field at Hill-farm after the 
villains let you out of Newgate.” This was in 
allusion to his experience under the decision 
of a trial for libel, and we should therefore 
attach little importance to his opinions of Mr. 
Arthur Young or Lord Hardwicke. On Eng- 
lish Grammar, or Ruta Baga turnips, his au- 
thority was of a high order. 


CoBBETT ON DROUGHT. 


“T am afraid of no bad seasons. The drought 
which is the great enemy to be dreaded in 
this country, Iam quite prepared for. Give 
me ground that Ican plough ten or twelve 
inches deep, and give me Indian corn spaces 
to plough in, and no sun can burnme up. I 
have mentioned Mr. Curwen’s experiments 
before; or, rather, Tull’s. For he it is who 
made all the discoveries of this kind. Let 
any man, just to try, leave half a rod of 
ground undug from the month of May to that 
of October, and another half rod, let him dig 
and break fine, every ten or fifteen days. Then, 
whenever there has been fifteen,or twenty 
days of good scorching sun, let him go and 
dig a hole in each. If he does not find the 
hard ground dry as dust, and the other moist, 
let him say that I know nothing about these 
matters. So erroneous is the common notion 
that ploughing in dry weather lets in the 
droug ‘eg 


Mr. BARNEY, OF DELAWARE, AND HIS Bre 
OXEN. 


On page 3d of first number is “a drawing 
of one and an authentic account of the gen- 
eral treatment and weight of two of the most 
remarkable oxen to be met with in the annals 
of husbandry.” 

These Oxen were fattened by Mr. John 


an experienced and enterprising grazier from 
England. 

They were sold to Mr. G. & J. Rusk, vie- 
tuallers, in Baltimore, and by them slaugh- 
tered on the 18th of March—the prime pieces 
were sold for. 50 cents per pound. 

Their weights were as follows: 


The Ox “‘ Columbus.’ ** Delaware Ox.’ 
2962 


Alive. ccceseeeee Alive...e.cccces 268! 
Nett beef....... 2090 Nett beef....... 1851 


Loss on live wt 29 46 pr. ct. | Loss on live wt. CB pr, et, 


The Ox “ Columbus” was bought when four 
years old with other stock cattle in West 
Chester, Pa., and so far as known was of the 
common stock of the country. The “Dela- 
ware Ox” was a Holstein imported by Mr. 
Wall, of Philadelphia, and of same age. They 
were kept and fed together for two years as 
follows: 

First summer—pastured with other cattle 
and ate nothing bat grass. 

First winter—commenced in December 
giving four quarts to eight quarts of Indian 
meal, each, per day, mixed with same quan- 
tity of Ruta Baga, sometimes called Russian 
or Swedish Turnip, and small and, frequent 
supplies of upland hay. 

Second summer—Turned out with his other 
cattle, and experienced the same treatment as 
the preceding summer, until the milk began 
to dry in the corn, when he commenced 
throwing it from the field, about sixteen ears 
per day, stalks and all, until the corn became 
hard enough to grind; this brought them on 
to the 

Second winter—when they were driven 
back to the stall, and again kept on Indian 
meal and Ruta Baga. Of the former from 12 
to 16, of the latter from 3 to 12 quarts per 
day, each, with good upland hay, to the 8th 
of March. 

Mr. Barney informed the editor, that “by 
watching the appetite of these Oxen, and care- 
fully regulating their meals according to the 
weather, they were kept always in good health, 
seldom failed to eat their allowance, and were 
never surfeited.” 

“ He considers that in the means of fatten- 
ing cattle, this country possesses in its Indian 
Corn, an advantage over England for which 
she has no adequate substitute. He gives the 
preference to Indian Meal over every other 
species of food, for fattening either sheep or 
cattle, and gives it in its dry, unsifted state. 





Barney, at Port Penn, on the Delaware river, 


But he is clearly of opinion, that a much lese 
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quantity of meal will answer, and that it is 
eaten with a better appetite when used in 
conjunction with the Ruta Baga. Of this 
root he has the highest opinion.” 


SEVENTEEN BAKEWELL SHEEP. 


In No. 2 is an account of the sale of seven- 
teen Bakewell Sheep, sold by Mr. Barney to 
Mr. G. Elliott, a victualler of Baltimore, for 
$20, a piece, on which the purchaser made a 
. Clear profit of $200, which he gave to “ Rev- 
erend Bishop Kemp, for the benefit of two 
Female Orphan Charity Schools.” 

Their aggregate weight was 19°0 tbs.; each 
sheep 115}. 

Fat Hoes. 

The following is quoted from a Boston 
paper: “One of our merchant victuallers has 
purchased no less than 60,000 pounds of pork, 
principally raised in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. We saw about thirty of the ani- 
mals which composed the purchase, which for 
whiteness of flesh, smallness of bone, thin- 
ness of skin and ears, and plumpness of body, 


could not be exceeded. Some of them, we: 


learn, before slaughtered, could scarcely see, 
were unable to rise on their legs, and were 
fed in a recumbent position. Weare told that 
one farmer has now in one pen twenty pigs, 
which it is thought will weigh eight thousand 
weight, and that a neighbor of his has twelve 
others, which it is expected will weigh six 
thousand weight.” 

A hog killed at Easton, Mass., the property 
of Cyrus Lothrop, one year and eight months 
old, weighed 742 pounds. Was in his early 
youth a “runt” but when he began to grow, 
gained in one year six hundyed and sixty-five 
pounds. 

Under the heading “Very Remarkable 
Swine,” is a notice of two hogs exhibited in 
the Baltimore market, raised by Mr. John 
Harburger, of Lancaster co.,Penn. “The 
two weighed 1743 lbs. One of them was 6 ft. 
8 in. in girt around the body. His length 
from the root of the tail to the end of the 
snout was nine feet and one inch.” 

Amos Wood, of Boston, brought to Boston 
in March, 1818, “a female hog which then 
weighed 596 pounds. She was weighed again 
in March, 1819, and weighed 1106 pounds, 
having gained 510 pounds in 365 days. She 
is now, apparently, thriving more rapidly 
than ever. She girts 7} feet and is 8 feet 
long.” 








A MARYLAND “SPrINsTER” on “Cut 
Lice” anD “THE Lorps or CREATION.” 
On page 19, “ A Spinster” asks to record, ~ 

grand discovery she considers herself to have — 

made “in the noble art of raising poultry? — 

She rejects the word “vermin” in this appli 7 

cation, as sometimes improperly used, and 

calls the little enemy “chicken lice,” because 
that is what they are. “Now I have proved 
by long experience,” she says, “ that they will © 
not resort to houses wherein the roosts, nests, — 

boxes, &c., are made of sassafras wood.” 3 
We claim for this Maryland “Spinster” of 7 

fifty years ago, the discovery of a preventive, 

which is now commonly recognized as an 
effective one. 

The remarks of the “Spinster” as to the 
reason of the thing, is worthy of the most 
modern disciple of the Woman’s Rights per- 
suasion. “ You may smile and ask me the 
reason of it. I tell you Iam no philosopher. 

Our business, you know, is with plain duty 

and matter of fact, being almost denied the 

faculty of reason, and positively forbidden to 
exercise what we have; hence a learned woman 
you know, is the most odious animal in crea- 
tion, and a lady dare not read a word of nat- — 
ural philosophy, at the expense of never get- 
ting married. But I tell you sassafras wood 
will keep lice out of hen houses. I know it 
to be a fact. I write this for the benefit of 
my sister housewives, to whom, according to 
the order prescribed by the lords of the creation, 
this department of domestic economy has 
been assigned.” 
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Mr. JEFFERSON, PHILOSOPHER, STATESMAN, 
APosTLE oF DeMocrRACy, AUTHOR OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, &€C., 
Gives A RECIPE FOR PERSIMMON BEER. 


It is, no doubt, as good now as fifty years 
ago, and worthy to be reproduced as follows: 
“Gather the persimmons perfectly ripe and 
free from any roughness, work them into 
large loaves with bran enough to make them 
consistent, bake them so thoroughly that the 
cake be dry and brown throughout, but not — 
burnt; they are then fit for use; but if you — 
keep them. any time, it will be necessary to 
dry them frequently, in an oven, moderately 
warm. Of these loaves, broken into a coarse 
powder, take eight bushels, pour on them 
forty gallons of cold water, and after two or 
three days draw it off; boil it as other beer, 
hop it; this makes a very strong beer. By 
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putting thirty gallons of water on the same 
powder, and letting it stand two or three days 
Jonger, you may have a very fine small beer.” 


LIME FOR SEED WHEAT. 


A correspondent gives his method of using 
lime on seed wheat. He put four or five Ibs. 
of quick lime into water enough to soak one 
bushel of wheat, then added the wheat, and 
permitted it to remain about twelve hours. 
“The lime by slacking raised the temperature 
of the water to blood, and the wheat became 
soft, and apparently parboiled. On sowing it 
however, it sprouted much sooner than usual, 
flourished remarkably, and produced an ex- 
cellent crop, entirely free from any appearance 
of smut.” 

HumsBuG Exposep. 

On page 29, we find a very sharp criticism 
of one Professor Casey “from abroad,” who 
had set up a “seed shop” in Baltimore, and 
proposed to publish a “ Garderner’s Hive for 
a soil and climate to which he was an entire 
stranger.” The writer suggests that Mr. 
Casey has come “to seek his fortune in a 
community, he supposes made up of the 
grossest ignorance and credulity, and who 
were ready to dwell on any thing foreign.” 
After freely exposing the errors of Casey’s 
Calender he concludes, “Such presumption 
needs the restraint, if not the chastisement 
of the press, since the price, character, and 
circumstances of the work, strongly indicate 
a disposition to make money by practising on 
the public, under, I presume, the self-dubbed 
title of Professor.” 


WoopEeN CoLuars FoR PLovuGH GEAR. 


The use of wooden collars is very recently 
recommended as a new idea in a leading agri- 
cultural journal. Here is what the American 
Furmer said of them fifty years ago. “We 
have seen in usc, in a particular neighbor- 
hood in this State, as a substitute for the 
leathern corn-husk collar, wooden collars or 
hames, which we believe to be worthy of 

“general adoption—particularly where mules 
are used. These hames are made of seasoned 
swamp willow, which is light, soft, and tough. 
Its recommendation consists in its less liabil- 
ity to gall, strange as it may seem; and this 
arises from its being comparatively much 
cooler than the large heavy leathern or corn- 
husk collar, which comes in contact with a 
large portion of the body, excites much per- 
spiration, and thus galls the animal. The 





willow collar, on the other hand, is made to fit 
fairly and smoothly, touches a small space, is 
very light and easily kept clean—on which 
much depends. The great secret for prevent- 
ing galling, is to keep the harness clean, and 
to wash the part with clean,cold water, where 
the saddle or harness touches.” 


oe 


Work for the Month. 


PLOUGHING. 


The gencral ploughing, the breaking of the 
sod ground for the more important summer 
crops, still claims special attention. The 
success of the whole season’s labor is depend- 
ent upon the thoroughness with which it is 
executed. One ploughing now, deep and 
well turned, is worth two imperfectly done. 
As we said before, the tobacco ground should 
be ploughed first, that there may be time for 
the sod to rot, and that at the time of the 
second ploughing when preparation is to be 
made for planting the sod may be so reduced 
as to make a very fine bed to set the plants in. 
This is very necessary to ensure a quick, 
free growth, so important to this crop; and 
has the further advantage that the transplant- 
ing is effected with greatly more certainty. 
The corn ground should then be ploughed, 
and afterwards that for roots and other se- 
condary crops, if there be a sod to be turned. 
The potato ground need not be ploughed till 
the latter part of May, as that crop, except 
for early use, should not be planted till June, 
and it is desirable that it should have this de- 
composing bed under it through the dry sea- 
son and when the tubers are forming, which 
should not be til] late in summer. 


THE CORN CROP. 


In the latter part of this month corn may be 
planted, in warm soils, anywhere south of 
Baltimore. Land that is to be sown in wheat 
should be planted early, and when there’is a 
large crop tv be planted, it is well to get a 
portion of it planted early. Otherwise we do 
not think it desirable to plant before the 10th 
of May. Our seasons generally seem to favor 
late planting—the corn while comparatively 
young endures better the excessive heats and 
droughts of July and August. 

But if the planting is to be delayed, all dil- 
igence is to be given in the meantime to make 
the best possible preparation of the ground, so 
that the young plants may be able to spread 
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their roots without hindrance. The plough 
should be followed immediately by a heavy 
harrow, and this byaroller. This, in any but 
stubborn soils, will give fine tilth, and enough 
loose. fine earth, to make a good bed for the 
early growth. Iffrom any cause the ploughing 
be so delayed that planting time arrives before 
this thorough tillage is completed, the planting 
should not be delayed, but should be immedi- 
ately followed by those operations which will 
give the thorough tilth needed. 


DISTANCE OF PLANTING. 


The distance apart of hil's is much regulated | 
Heavy and well- | 
sodded soils admit of closer planting than | 


by the character of the soil. 


those of the opposite kind. We think there 
has been a disposition to give more space than 
necessary, and the crop has been thereby di- 


minished. Or perhaps a necessity for wide | 


planting has arisen in a mode of cultivation 


which allows the roots to be torn up at the | : : - 
very time when the plants have most need of | seeds and follow immediately with the roller, 
them. If the working be done quickly and | 
| harrow, and use brush or roller, 


finished early, so that when the ears begin to 
form the roots may be left untouched, the dis- 


tance of three and a half feet square will be | 


sufficient, on a good sod ground. 


TOBACCO CROP. 


The tobacco crop in the houses should be 
continually looked after that it may be got into 
condition for packing. All that has lain any 
length of time in bulks may be shaken out and 
hung upon sticks to be thoroughly dried. It 
will then be in condition, when soft enough 
to handle, to be packed down in clcse bulk 
ready for the hogshead. Let the whole crop 
be stripped from the stalks at the earliest time 
possible, that it may be got to market. The 
tobacco stalks make valuable manure, and 
should not be thrown out of the door, for the 
rain washes away much of their value. Keep 
them housed till you mean to apply them, 
They make excellent manure for potatoes, if 
laid along the trenches immediately over the 
Sets. 

TOBACCO BEDS. 

Give these constant attention, picking dut 
the grass whenever it can be taken hold of by 
the fingers, and dressing well with fine manure 
sufficiently to cover all appearance of plants, 
There is no specific for getting clear of the fly 
which proves so destructive to plant beds, but 
rapid growth is the best security. Whatever 
secures this is the best protection. 





; hure. 





OATS AND BARLEY. 


Both these crops should be sown at the ean. © 


liest practicable time, if not already dong 
Oats, especially, are very liable to failure if 
sown late, and early sowing is equal to g 
moderate dressing of manure, 


MANURES. 


With the abundance of fertilizers now { | 


be had, no one should think of making a crop 
of any sort without giving more or less ma- 
We always decline to recommend spe 
cial manures for certain crops, but we cap 


hardly go amiss now among several portable © 


fertilizers, and one or other we should hayé, 
All farm yard and stable manures should be 


| got early upon the ground after ploughing, and 
| spread broadcast at once. 


CLOVER SEED. 


Get this sown as early as practicable. On 
wheat lands use the harrow first, then sow 


On oats or barley, sow immediately after the 


ROOT CROPS, 
No one who would winter his stock well 


| should fail to plant enough ground in roots to 
| give him a good supply; for horses, carrots 
| are much prized; one bushel of carrots and 


one of oats being said to be equal to two of 
oats. For milch cows the field beet is the best 
root to cultivate, considering quality and quan- 
tity, but ths carrot and parsnip are both ex- 
cellent. The ruta baga is most cheaply raised, 
makes excellent food, and is perhaps the most 
economical of all. 
HORSES AND OTHER WORKING STOCK, 

These all need specia] attention during the 
month. In the change from cold to warm 
weather, and the consequent change from dry 
ta green faod, all animals are more or less 
liable to suffer in theiy general health, fre. 
quently exhibiting itself in debility and unfit- 
ness to do work, which at other times would 
not oppress them. Oxen are especially liable 
to this, They should always, therefore, be 
watched with reference to this and their work 
apportioned to their present strength. 

COWS ETC, 

Cows and other animals having young 
should have the treatment we have heretofore 
pointed out, and remember that they will pro- 
fit especially by the bite of early grass which 
they may now get. 
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_ grass while it is very young. The advice of 


MARES. 


It should be remembered that when mares 
are turned to grass they are much less likely 
to prove in foal than when kept upon dry 
food. They should, therefore, be bred early 
in the season. It is better, too, that the young 
colt should have the longest period to run 
from his birth before the following winter. 
Moreover the colt is very liable to the fatal 
disease called “scours,” if the mare be fed on 


an experienced breeder is, “To breed early 

and allow the mare to live freely and easily 

while she both carries and nurses her young.” 
PLASTER. 

The sowing of plaster on clover fields should 
now be no longer delayed. It needs the help 
of the spring showers to develop fully its 
actions. 


The Vegetable Garden. 





APRIL. 








The work for the garden this month will be 
more of continuation of what was suggested 
for March than anything new. 

Asparagus.—Old beds may still be dressed by 
surface manuring, but cannot now be forked 
and dug, lest the starting buds be destroyed. 
Seed should be sown in drills, if plants are 
wanted for new beds. These beds should be 
made very rich and deep if you have plants 
now ready for setting. 

Corn.—Plant at once early varieties of roast- 
ing-ear corn, and repeat every fortnight. Put 
the early planting in light, warm, rich soil.— 
In clay soils it is liable to rot. 

Cabbage—Early Yorks and other sorts set 
out in fall, should now have the ridges leveled, 
and be put in order for growing. For late 
crop sow seed thickly now in rich soil. 

Lima Beans.—These may be planted late in 
the month if the soil be very warm, otherwise 
they will rot. The poles may be got in place 
and the hills manured and got in readiness for 
planting early in May. 

Melons.—Preparations should at once be 
made for melons by depositing the manure in 
the hills and drawing the earth over it. Be- 
fore planting, early in May, the manure is to 
be worked up well with the soil. 

Potatoes—These should have been planted 
ere this. 


there is a risk of their being destroyed by late 

frost. 

. Seeds.—Set out térnips, parsnips, carrots, 

beets, &c., for making seeds. And sow seeds 

in beds for late crops of tomatoes, egg-plant, 
&e. 

Peas-—Put in succession crops of peas as 
heretofore directed. 

Strawberry Beds.—Old beds should have been 
thoroughly cleansed and manured in the fall ; 
in that case there would be no necessity for at 
all disturbing the ground now. This it is de- 
sirable to avoid, because the fresh breaking of 
the ground, unless well mulched after, causes 
the fruit to be covered with sand at every rain. 
Mulching with straw or leaves or tan-bark, or 
whatever may make a fit covering, is very ne- 
cessary for this crop, and should be always 
done if practicable. The fruit requires a great 
deal of moisture when forming, and the 
mulching affords it, when the season otherwise 
may be too dry foracrop. It prolongs very 
much, too, the time of bearing, and keeps up 
a succession of fruit. 


7oe 


The Fiower Garden. 





The Notes of last month for the Flower 
Garden may be examined, and its directions 
followed as far as they have not yet been car- 
ried out, 

Trees and Shrubs recently planted, if the 
weather become dry should be watered and 
mulched with coarse litter of any sort. or ma- 
nure if the ground need it. 

Evergreens may be properly transplanted 
whenever they begin to grow. They should 
be removed with the utmost care, having as 
much dirt with the roots as practicable. Water 
after planting, and occasionally afterwards, 
at the root and over the foliage. 

Summer flowering plants may be set out in 
course of the month, if the weather be warm 
and showery, beginning with the hardier sorts, 
as Verbenas and Petunias. Heliotropes, Scarlet 
Geranium and others that are tender must 
wait for more genial weather. 

Roses need abundant watering, and should 
have the foliage sprinkled tuo every evening 
in dry weather, if full flowering be desired. 

Pinks and Pansies should have a dressing of 
well decomposed stable manure, taking care 
to stir the surface of the soil before it is applied. 





String Beans.—Plant these early, though 


Sow hardy Annuals for Summer flowering. 
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Plants propagated in frames should be kept 
growing slowly—exposing them to the air as 
freely as it may be safe to do so, and never al- 
lowing them to suffer for water. 


Let the Lawn, if necessary, be well rolled, 
top dressing it whenever the grass may need 
thickening. 





Salt-Brine, a Preventive Against Smut. 

Among the many experiments made to 
guard against smut in wheat perhaps none 
has been more successful than that of satu- 
rating tle seed in brine. Its use is very old, 
and the discovery of it wholly accidental.— 
In 1670 a ship ladened with wheat was 
wrecked near Bristol, England. After being 
soaked some time, the cargo was rescued and 
sold to farmers, and most of it sown. The 
following harvest the wheat crop in England 
was generally damaged by smut except that 
obtained from the wheat which had been 
soaked in the salt water. This marked differ- 
ence was sufficient to justify the experiment 
again, and its success has kept it in practice 
ever since. 

The following came under our own obser- 
vation. Two farmers procured a fine sample 
of wheat for seed and divided it equally be- 
tween them. The one soaked his wheat in 
brine, the other having no faith in it neglected 
to do so. The former had not a smutty ear 
in his whole crop, while the yield of the latter 
was almost worthless on account of it. Other 
causes may have existed to produce this dif- 
ference but none that were apparent, and from 
the remarkable difference in the two results 
we are led to believe that it was effected by 
the means employed in the ‘one case. It has 
been fully ascertained that this preventive will 
not avail when the seed is affected with smut, 
unless the season is very favorable, which 
alone will prevent smut. 


When crops have been damaged by smut, 
an excellent expedient is to select seed from a 
different soil, having it well cleansed. Experi- 
ence tells us that selecting seed wheat from 
different localities is beneficial in many re- 
spects. It is best to bring it from a strong 
clay soil, no matter on what kind of soil it is 
to be sown. A change from red clay to a 
white clay works well, so also from a white to 
ared clay. Changing seed from sandy soil to 
clay has not been successful, and it is an old 
saying that this is no change at all.—Dietz 
Farm Journal. 





Sulky Ploughbs. 


ScorLanp Nucx, N. C., Feb. 26, 1869. . 
Editors of American Farmer : = 3 
I notice in the last number of the Farmer, — 
an inquiry from a Georgia subscriber, wishing — 
to know something about the efficiency of the 


Sulky Plough. What I transmit is from ex: 
perience.- I bought last spring of R. Sinclair & 


Co., a Buck Eye Cultivator and used it the © 
whole season in my corn and cotton with two 
ordinary horses. My land is moderately stiff © 


and fields small, and I think my team stood 
the work as well as they would pulling the 
ordinary single plough, and I think the work 
was even lighter than it would have been to 
the old-fashioned fluke hoe which has been 
and is even now used by a great many farm- 
ers, and I am confident that the work done 
by the Sulky Plough was much better done 
than by any other I have ever used. 


The plough cost me about seventy dollars 
delivered, and I had only about thirty acres 
that I coukd use it on, and I am satisfied it 
more than paid for itself. I used it myself 
and ploughed about eight acres a day in cot- 
ton and about ten in corn, the difference in 
the working corn and cotton is owing to the 
width of the rows. I have never seen but 
one other patent cultivator used, the Stafford, 
and I think the Buck Eye preferable to that, 
owing to the simplicity of the Buck Eye. It 
is so simple that any mechanic could repair 
any part that might break or get out of order. 
There are two slight objections to the Buck 
Eye and so with all others. ist, the wheels 
track too far apart to plough cotton with after 
it begins to limb without injury. 2d, the cost 
of any of them is too high for the work that 
is on them. I don’t see why they cannot be 
made for nearly half the present price, and 
thereby putting them within the means of a 
great many more farmers, which would in- 
crease the sale of them. There are anumber 
of my neighbors who would use them were 
it not that they cost so high. I would re- 
commend the Buck Eye from experience, and 
any one who uses one will never regret it. 

If you consider the above worth a place in 
your columns, you will please correct and pub- 
lish. Yours respectfully, 

D. Epmonson. 

A Salt Lake gentleman has 10,000 silk 

worms doing well. 
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For the ‘* American Farmer.” 

phosphatic Manures for Fruit Trees. 

Accident sometimes corrects errors to which 
good reasoning has apparently led us. Upon 
the principle that unwilling witnesses are 
more reliable, we may give the following that 
sort of advantage after subtracting the usual 
grain of salt, viz: the fact that one such re- 
sult does not necessarily establish but clearly 
indicates the truth. Having purchased sev- 
eral thousand peach trees from a nursery man 
who had supplied one of my neighbors with 
anorchard that then gave promise of excel- 
lent results, 1 was much disappointed in the 
size and appearance of those I received. He 
advised me to use phosphates to remedy this 
defect— but supposing it empirical advice with 
the nurseryman—lI put all the phosphates I 
could command on my cereals, and manured 
my peach trees every year with specific fer- 
filizers adapted to promote the growth of 
trees, grasses, and ligueous or wood producing 
plants. The result has been a most extraord- 
inary development, and although they have 
borne abundantly during the last two years 
amid the universal failure elsewhere, and the 
failure of orchards here planted at the same 
time and from the same nursery—they re- 
tained their foliage last autumn long after 
other orchards had dropped theirleaves. This 
evidence of abundant vitality is usually con- 
fined to younger trees, but upon the same 
principle that a well fed animal will endure 
cold weather better than the starveling, we 
may suppose the peach tree retains its fruit 
when subjected to a lower temperature than 
others can survive if deprived of their specific 
food or obliged to institute some other there- 
for. In proportion as choice varieties of fruit 
have been elevated by high culture to excel 
in size, &c., they are more dependent on 
abundant supplies of all their elements and 
suffer more from neglect than inferior stock 
do. It was supposed that an annual and 
abundant supply of the manures referred to 
during three years had accumulated a surplus, 
and I determined to devote all my resources 
of this kind to a younger orchard next year; 
but in order to insure a few hills of potatoes 
between the trees, I applied about a shovelful 
of a phosphatic compost to each hill—a form- 
ula for this kind of compost will be found in 
the American Farmer for November, 1868, 
page 137. Having planted about seventy-five 


nured in the hill generally in this orchard— 
we were disappointed when only a part were 
considered worth the digging, and they did 
not double the bulk of the seed and would 
not average half the size—instead of potatoes . 
we frequently found a mass of fibrous roots 
thrown up into the hills from the peach trees. 
This was at first supposed accidental or orig- 
inating possibly from some other source, as. it 
resembled a mass of cocoa matting, but we 
became convinced from its frequent occur 
rence that it must account to some extent for 
the failure of the potatoes, and demonstrate 
the requirements of my peach trees. 

I have thus been driven very reluctantly to 
abandon the theory that I had adopted and 
published, viz: that this specific food for wheat 
would not pay elsewhere, nor do I believe 
that except in the form of a compost these 
fertilizers are as available to plants of rapid 
growth such as peaeh trees and corn. Never- 
theless it is proven pow that phosphatic fer- 
tilizers have their appropriate place in the 
culture of fruit trees, and most probably during 
the fruiting season they are more sought for 
by the rootlets. Other means are no doubt 
more important during the previous growth 
of the tree, and these are generally insufficient 
unless the soil is extremely permeable in 
every direction, and ata great depth to the 
roots of this tree of rapid growth. Our dense 
clay subsoil must limit very much the area 
within which the peach roots are distributed 
Sreely, and this may account for the compara- 
tive longevity of this tree in the lower part of 
this peninsula and on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, where the soil is much more loose, 
and it is not restricted to the superficial sur- 
face soil. All of our alluvial soils are ex- 
hausted of these elements by one crop of any 
kind of timber, but although deficient even 
in relation to corn, a soil may sustain the 
peach by affording it an almost unlimited 
reach for its roots. During the fourth and 
sometimes even the second year the area oc- 
cupied by the roots fails to yield the elements 
that are absolutely necessary to sustain its 
integrity as a highly bred variety. In the au- 
tumn it drops its foliage on the first access of 
cold weather, and perhaps immediately after 
its fruit matures. A late frost during the en- 
suing spring causes its fruit to drop, or it 
drops them prematurely and seldom pays. 
However perfect the cultivation and layish 





bushels of fine large ‘‘ peach blows” thus ma- 


the farm manure, we may still use most pro- 
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fitably some other and less expensive fertiliz- 
ers, for which the roots are eagerly seeking, 
and obliged to substitute therefor some sub- 
stance less easy of assimilation. Just as “the 
grape vine in the West substitutes lime to some 


extent for potash,” “the dog becomes fat on 

sugar” and the cow yields milk when fed on 

slop. Davip Stewart, M. D. 
Port Penn, Delaware, February, 1869. 


ce 


Ashes For W heat. 
Ashes as a fertilizer are almost wholly ne- 
glected and allowed to go to waste by our 
farmers. In many instances indeed they seem 
to be ignorant of their value, or if not ignorant 
too careless to take the necessary pains, to 
secure any of them. During the winter ashes 
can be selected in large quantities, and farmers 
should do this for the purpose of sowing them 
on wheat soil. In my experience with ashes, 
I have found them of great value on different 
grains, but most valuable when used on wheat. 
Ashés are an active fertilizer on wheat, and 
even five bushels per acre will push it forward 
two days ahead of that upon which none is 
applied. In some seasons, when hot and sul- 
try weather prevails about the time wheat is 
ripening, a few days gained is worth half a 
crop of grain. 
The ashes strengthen the wheat stem, giving 
it substance and solidity; and developes the 
berry quicker and better. Ashes are also a 
preventive against rust, and I have seen the 
wheat upon which ashes were sown free from 
rust while that upon which none had been 
sown was rusted close to the drill row. Save 
your ashes a:id try the experiment next season. 
You will find it to pay you well to collect all 
the ashes you can get. Farmers can afford to 
pay as high as 20 cents per bushel for good 
unleached, hard wood ashes for farm use, not 
only to put on wheat but on corn, oats and 
clover as well. I believe they are the cheapest 
manure that the farmer can buy, as potash 
enters largely into all the grain and grasses 
that are raised. Twenty bushels can be sown 
to an acre with the very best results. Leach- 
ed ashes are also good though a larger quan- 
tity should be used. All around us large 
quantities both of leached and unleached ashes 
go to waste every year. These should be re- 
turned to the soil. Now is a good time to 
collect them and I would advise all farmers to 
do so and apply them to their fields.— Diets 





Breeding and Feeding Swine. 
of the Berkshire and the same of the Mage 


them off about the first of January following 


more oats the better. 


I feed some hard corn. I find when hogs are 
running on grass, that one bushel of hard com 


no grass. 


I think if farmers would sow more grass 
for their hogs, and feed them while at grass, 


T also think the most profitable as well as the 


rel. 


I make my hogs weigh about 300, live 
weight, at nine months old. During the cold 
weather, I feed my hogs one feed of ground 
feed a day. I have a large barrel in the 
ground, and I put the feed into it and pour 
on hot water. At the same time I have warm 
sheds for my hogs, and they do not lose any- 
thing by the cold. It is impossible to fat a 
hog at a profit while he is suffering with cold. 
While I am slopping my sows and pigs, I al- 
ways keep a barrel of charcoal, and put a half 
bushel in the barrel once @ week. I find that 
a pile of stone coal, lime and salt for them to 
run to, is very beneficial, and far better than 
any of the patent medicines. I also have a 
pile of wood and coal ashes and salt and sul- 
phur that they can go to. I never liked ta 


any occasion to give medicine, by having 
these preventives where they can get them 
when wanted. 

In regard to the weights of my hogs and 
the profits, I will say that the Magie hogs 
weigh the most at the time I sell, but eat 
enough more to make the difference. The 
Berkshires ship a little the best, as they are. 
smoother fhan the others, as a general thing. 





Farm Journal, 


—Iowa Homestead, 











Z q 











My opinion is, that there is not any diffe. ” 
ence as to profit between the best specimens © 


breed, according to my mode of feeding, ] 
have my pigs dropped in March and tum 


I slop my sows and pigs with slops from the | 
house, mixed with ground oats and corn, one © 
half of each, and soured before feeding. ] — 
consider oats and corn, when ground, to be 
the best possible feed for sows and pigs—the © 
My hogs also have = 
good clover to run on, and at the same time, — 


is about equal to two or three when hogs have © 


they would make double the money they ~ 
make on them now, as it takes double the ~ 
corn to fat a hog in cold weather as in warm, © 


safest place to winter a hog is in the pork bar- ~ 


take medicine or give it; but I never have — 
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Sugar and the Sugar Beet. 
Sugar has become one of the necesgaries of 
civilized life, and the problem of how to pro- 
duce it in sufficient quantity to supply the in- 
ereasing demand and yet keep the price at a 
figure that will bring it within the reach of 
the poor as well as the rich, has engaged the 
attention of many inquiring minds. Until 
within the past few years the great dependence 
for the production of sugar has been upon the 
gugar cane (Saccharum Officinarum), a plant 
that can be grown to perfection only in tropical 
climes under a burning sun that precludes the 
use of civilized Jabour, and the crop is one of 
the most exhausting to the soil of any that can 
begrown. No wonder then that the once rich 
soils of the West India Islands and Brazil, the 
alluvial flats of Louisiana and Alabama, and 
to some extent the rich plains of India, have 
become exhausted, and no longer yield large 
and profitable crops of cane, even with cheap 
enforced labour. 

But another plant has been discovered to 
possess all the requisites for the successful 
production of sugar, and one, too, that is not 
dependent on a great amount of heat and 
moisture for its successful growth, and can 
therefore be grown in temperate climates by 
civilized labour. We allude to the Sugar Beet, 
which is now extensively grown in Europe for 
the manufacture of sugar. France was the 
first to introduce the culture of the Sugar 
Beet, and it has now become a staple crop of 
that country, which not only manufactures 
enough sugar to supply the entire home de- 
mand for that article, but also exports a con- 
siderable quantity, which is yearly increasing, 
Belgium and Holland also grow it extensively, 
though rather as food for milch cows in winter 
than for the manufacture of sugar. It has 
been grown to a considerable extent by Ger- 
man settlers in Illinois, and they have found 
it profitable to manufacture sugar from it. 
England also is now awakening to the impor- 
tance to be derived from the growth of the 
Sugar Beet, as a means of bringing cheap su- 
gar within the reach of her vast hive of work- 
ing laborers; and capitalists there are turning 
their attention to the erection of suitable 
sugar manufactories, preparatory to the intro- 
duction of the Sugar Beet as one of the staple 
crops of the country, Inthe Gardener's Chro- 
nicle of November 7, 1868, we find a very 
interesting account of a trial of the sugar beet 
culture, from which we make some extracts ; 








Mr. Duncan, of Mincing Lane, last winter 
invited the farmers around Lavenham, Suffolk, 
to grow for him a supply of Sugar Beet at 18s. 
per ton, to be delivered at his new factory 
close to the railway station there. The pro- 
posal excited much local and general interest, 
and the prospects of the new industry were 
discussed by many of the daily papers and 
agricultural journals. The result was, that 
many of the Suffolk farmers undertook to 
grow so many acres apiece, and Mr. Duncan 
began his works, and the farmers to sow their 
Beets, almost simultaneously. Mr. Duncan 
offered £50 in prizes this year for the encour- 
agement of the new industry. Five silver 
cups are alloted in the following manner :— 
Two to be given to the growers who obtain 
the largest percentage of sugar from a given 
weight of roots, and three for the greatest 
weight of roots of the proper quality per acre. 

The extraordinary weather of the past year 
first claims our notice: The drought of 1868 
was unparalleled in its character and intensity. 
Week after week, month after month, a 
cloudless sky and a tropical sun baked the 
earth into a mass of impenetrable hardness, 
and all young and tender vegetation was either 
scorched up or arrested. Thus nearly all 
green crops are failures, and for a circuit of 
five or six miles, around Lavenham we have 
not seen a single field of Swede turnips in 
tolerable condition, The Mangel crop has 
stood the trying weather better, but it, too, 
has suffered severely; and there are we be- 
lieve, but two instances of fair crops around 
Lavenham, Compared with all other green 
crops, the Sugar Beet is by far the best. This 
speaks well both for the endurance of the 
plant, and for the quality of the seed supplied 
by Mr. Duncan. Of course in a season like 
the past, the first difficulty with any green 
crop was to get a good plant. This difficulty 
was, however, overcome, and in many instan- 
ces a regular “ plant” was obtained. 

The crops were spread over a rather wide 
area, in six or seven parishes, and six or more 
miles distant from each other. Twenty farm- 
ers undertook to grow the crop, and, although 
the farming is mostly good around Lavenham, 
of course among so many a considerable vari- 
ety of practice and of skill was found. The 
soil, again, was even more varied than the 
cultivation. It covered the whole range, from 
a stiff brick earth toa light gravel. In asum- 
mer like the past, there was no possibility of 
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growing a green crop upon stubborn clay, and 
it was almost as sure to be withered up on dry 
soils of a light sandy character. To these 


natural and seasonal difficulties, in the way of 


Beet culture, must be added one or two more 


which may be termed accidental ; the first of 


these was the lateness of the season before it 
was determined to grow the plant at all, so 
that no opportunity was left to make any 
special preparation. The two things most 
essential to Beet culture are, a deep tilth and 
a fine texture; but neither of these could be 
provided. ‘Land that was meant to be fallow, 
some that had borne a green crop the year 
before, several oiher fields that had been cross- 
cropped in various ways, and in one instance 
a field of tares ploughed in—had to be pressed 
into the service of the Beet growers; and just 
as the lateness of the time of year prevented 
the usual preparations, so the peculiar character 
of the season hindered the usual cultivation. 
While one farmer’s crop was up, his neighbour 
was actually completing the drainage of his 
field, and thus the seed-time extended from the 
first week in April to the second week in June. 
The result was an average yield of from 14 
to 21 tons of roots per acre, and it was esti- 
mated that with a more favourable season and 
a better knowledge of the culture of the Sugar 
Beet—most of the crops having been thinned 
out to too great a distance between the plants 
—the average yield would have reached 30 
tons per acre. Furthermore it was discovered 
that the pulp remaining after the beets had 
gone through the process of having the sugar 
extracted from them, contained enough sugar 
to fatten bullocks readily, and that a ton of it 
was equal to nearly 8 tons of Mangels for feéd- 
ing to stock, and was ‘sold at from 12s. to £1 
for that purpose. We think if some enter- 
prising individual in Canada would follow the 
example of Mr. Duncan, the growing of Sugar 
Beets would become profitable, both to our 
farmers and the sugar manufacturer, (the 
average yield of sugar being 18 per cent, from 
the raw beets), and open the way for the more 
extensive introduction of root crops as ameans 
of cleaning the land and restoring fertility to 
many of our already overworked soils. The 
Sugar Beet appears to be a much more saleable 
and certain crop than the Turnip or Mangel. 
In a future article we will endeavour to give 
the method adopted in growing Sugar Beets 
in France, where it has reached the greatest 







Lessons in Melon Culture. * 
Commencing a few years ago the cultiva — 
tion of the nutmeg melon, we grew in it, unti} 
it has become a specialty. But commencing 
green in the business, very many were the 
mistakes made. We planted too soon, thé 
ground was cold, perhaps wet; to say not 
of shallow ploughing—and the seed failed t 
germinate. We replanted late in the season; 
seed was scarce, and few seeds went to thé 
hill, and the bugs took all. u 


When we got a stand finally, the planting 
was too close, and to add to the difficulty, too 
many plants were in the hill, and the vines 
were trampled to death at harvest. Weed 
would spring up and grow in spite of our ef 
forts (for we were short of help) to put them 
down with the cultivator and hoe. We weré 
just a little behind all through the season, and 
the result was not satisfactory. 


The seasons rolled on. The melon is still 
planted, and sent to market, and the lessons 
we have learned in its culture are these: 


1. For field culture, let hot-bed appliances 
alone. They don’t pay. Delay planting till 
the cold, rainy season is past, and the ground 
is warm, then push matters. 


2. Put into the hill 15 to 20 seeds—enough 
for the bugs and yourself; but with all this 
provision, you must keep up the war with the 
striped enemy, fighting him with dust and 
ashes to the end. The warfare is of short 
duration. The melon grows rapidly, and is 
soon able to take care of itself. When the 
danger is past, leave two or at most three 
plants in a hill. 


3. Plant in loose, mellow soil, in rows eight 
feet apart and five feet in the row. It is not 
necessary to manure heavily as for cabbage or 
other garden vegetables. It is enough that 
the soil be simply good, and most important 
that it have a deep, thorough preparation. 
The roots of the vine ramble freely and widely, 
in the loosened earth, and seem to enjoy their 
freedom. Dig no holes for hills. Give tho- 
rough drainage. It is even well to plant ona 
ridge thrown up with the plough, eight feet 
wide. The wants of the melon, in kind of 
soil, and in the manner of preparation, are 
very much like those of the grape. And it is 
a fact, that our largest and best melons have 
grown on the hill-side among grape vines.— 
No crop stands a drought better than the 





perfection.— Canada Farmer. 


melon. None is more seriously affected by 
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cold, wet soils, or long seasons of rainy wea- 
ther. 
4, Stir the soil often, with cultivator, or 
light harrow, which is better. Never use the 
plough. Cultivate level and don’t wait for 
weeds, whatever you do. 

We ship in crates made of lath cut in two 
and nailed to head pieces one foot by two feet, 
and holding two and three-fourths bushels, or 
98 melons—melons 6 to 9 inches in diameter. 
These crates cost twelve and a half cents. 

The varieties we have grown are: 

1. Skillman’s Fine Netted, which is a small 
early, green fleshed melon. 

2. Early White Japan, which has a thin skin 
and is good for family use. 

8. Persian Melon. This is an excellent late 
varicty. 

4, The Minorca was obtained at a great price 
—“one cent aseed,” and planted. They grew 
like pumpkins; were giants in the field; per- 
fect curiosities as to beauty and imensions. 
We ate them and saved the seed ; further than 
that this “ deponent saith not.” 

But the melon which we prize most of all, 
and the only variety that we shall plant an- 
other season, save one, is a new sort, which 
has been grown for three years, and named, 
from its local habitation, Alton Large Nutmeg. 
It is certainly the best shipping variety that 
has come to our knowledge. 

If it shall appear that we have, in relating 
our blundering experience in melon culture, 
aided any one, or prevented them from mak- 
ing like mistakes, we may feel encouraged to 
tell our experience in growing the tomato for 
market, and give a reason for our present 
practice.—Cor. Western Rural. 

yo ia SA 
Characteristics of a Good Tree. 

The following is an extract from an address 
of Pre’ident Wilder. 

What are the characteristics of a good tree and 
good fruit, and what is their relative importance? 

I think we shall all agree that, to be desirable 
for general cultivation, a tree must possess, 
first, health, or freedom from constitutional 
disease; second, hardiness, or the power of 
resisting the extremes of heat, cold, and drouth; 
third, fertility, or productiveness of fruit; 
fourth, persistency of fruit, or power of ad- 
hering to the tree; fifth, vigor of growth, or 
productiveness of wood; sizth, persistency of 
foliage ; and, seventh, a good habit of growth; 
and that those which unite these character- 





istics in the highest degree will be most val- 
uable. They are arranged in what is deemed 
the order of their relative value, though it is 
not easy to do this where they are mutually 
interwoven, and where all are necessary to 
some extent. 

Health and hardiness are closely dependent 
upon each other. A diseased tree” will be 
sooner injured or destroyed in an uncongenial 
climate than a healthy one ; and, on the other 
hand, a tree cannot long remain healthy when 
injured by heat or cold; but health is placed 
first, because it is a universal: characteristic; 
that is, a tree may be tender in one place, and 
perfectly hardy and of the greatest value in 
another; while a variety constitutionally dis- 
eased is valuable nowhere. 

A gvuod constitution fora tree is as essential 
as a good constitution foraman. Acclimation 
of a tender tree or plant is impossible. He 
who embraces this fallacy is like one building 
his house upon the sand, which will sooner or 
later be swept away by the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate. The million cannot be educated to ex- 
traordinary care; therefore a primary object 
in the selection of a fruit-tree should be en- 
tire hardiness, for the locality in which it is to 
be planted. Such a subject, although not 
itself producing the best of fruit, will furnish 
the foundation upon which we may graft finer 
sorts, and thus render them durable,— 

* Like the oak that has braved the blast, 
All the better for the trial.”’ 

Closely connected with hardiness is adapta- 
tion to soil. A variety which easily accommo- 
dates itself to any soil, is of far greater value 
than one which is difficult in its choice, and 
therefore confined within narrow limits. 

Productiveness is placed after health and 
hardiness, because. these are necessary to a 
fruitful tree, and before vigor, because, our 
object in planting being the fruit, productive- 
ness of fruit takes precedence, in importance, 


of productiveness of wood. But, while a 
tree should be fruitful, it is desirable to avoid 
a habit of overbearing, which involves either 
the work of thinning the fruit, or else a large 
quantity of inferior fruit, and perhaps injury 
to the tree by exhaustion. The Beurre d’ 
Anjon and Beurre Bosc p: ars possess the val- 
uable propesty of bearing the greater part of 
the fruit sin y and evenly distributed over 
the tree; and hence we find very few imper- 
fect and no worthless specimens of these kinds. 
A variety which bears moderate annual crops 
is preferable to one which, like the Baldwin 
apple, produces a heavy crop in alternate 


years. 
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Plants as Anti-Miasmatics. 

For several generations the negroes in the 
Southern States have been accustomed to plant 
sunflowers and castor beans about their cabins, 
for the purpose of preventing local diseases, 
supposed to be caused by impurities in the air. 
The educated whites saw nothing but super- 
stition at the bottom of the practice, and be- 
lieved that a line of sunflowers about a cabin 
would have no more to do with protecting the 
tenants from the fever-and-ague than the 
wearing of a red string about the neck—as is 
done in many parts of New England—would 
in ure the wearer against bleeding at the nose. 
Aside from an allusion to this practice, by 
Lieut. Maury, little has ever been written in 
this country on the subject. 

Recently, however, the great prevalence of 
miasma in some portions of Belgium, has in- 
duced the government to try to devisc some 
means to render those districts less unhealthy. 
Fortunately for the health of those residingin 
thesickly regions referred to, a clever Dutch- 
man noticed that the sunflower, helantthus an- 
nuas, grew to a most remarkable size, pro- 
ducing an abundance of leaves, flowers and 
seeds on those soils which seemed to absorb 
the miasma most plentifully. Taking advan- 
tage of this observation, he planted large 
quantities of the seeds of this plant on an es- 
tate of his that had heretofore been remark- 
ably unhealthy ; but no sooner had the plant 
gained a considerable growth than every ves- 
tage of diseases previously so prevalent, dis- 
appeared. These course and ungainly plants 
had completely disinfected the air by changing 
the miasmatic effluvia into various forms of 
vegetable tissue. 

Critical examination afterwards disclosed 
two very important facts: first, that most of 
the substance of the plants was derived from 
the air and not from the soil; and secondly, 
that the pith of the stalk, as well as the leaves 
contained a large amount of nitrogen. The 
course of the action of the sunflowers could 
now be understood. The pvisonous substances 
in the air were largely composed of nitrogen, 
which was greedily taken up by the plant. 

Besides this testimony from the Southern 
States and Holland, in relation to the efficacy 
of the sunflower, in removing miasma from 
the air, we learn from travelers in India, that 
the inhabtants of the marsh countries, there, 
plant the betel pepper around their dwellings 
in part, for a similar purpose. The question 





then may arise, to what extent may we render 
healthy other parts of the country, vow 
ague or other diseases caused by impuri 

the air, are prevalent, by the cultivation ot 
quick-growing plants, That many localities _ 
are exceedingly unhealthy when they are first 
settled, but afterwards become noted for their 
salubrity, is a fact that is well known. The 
whole region about Chicago was once the hot 
bed of the ague; now it has entirely disap- 
peared. Has the change been effected throngh | 
the agency of any cultivated crop? If so, what 
isit? There is certainly a field for scientific 
inquiry. 

It is indeed a pleasant thing to think of, im 
planting a crop, that, besides enriching our 
store, we are at the same time renderinga 
bad air healthful and life-giving. Is the sun 
flower the best or the only disinfectant? In 
what quantities must it be planted to insur 
us against local diseases? Can anything be 
planted in the vicinity of rice swamps that 
will destroy the miasma arising from them at 
the season of flowering? There are thow- 
sands of square miles of valuable land in the 
Mississippi valley, that are uninhabited, forthe 
reason that it is almost certain death to pass 
the summer months upon them. Is there 
a vegetable antidote for this poison? Who 
bas not heard of the unhealthiness of the Bog 
of Allen, in Ireland, and the Pontine marsh 
near Rome? Could castor beans be used to 
make pure this air, as castor oil is employed ° 
to cure the sick? Would a row of sunflowers 
about the Eternal City render it secure from 
the air coming from the Pontine marsh, as its 
wall of stone protected it against the invasion 
of her enemies? Can the ague be as success 
fully treated by putting sunflowers in the gar- 
den, as by putting quinine into the stomach? 
Going a step further, may it not be possible to 
utilize these miasmatic substances, so as 
render the locations where they prevail, places 
to be desired, instead of shunned? May we 
not yet find the means of converting the im 
fectious substances arising from the vats where 
hemp is rotted, into articles of food and rar 
ment ?— Prairie Farmer. 


+. 


The Practical Farmer says last year, Mr. 
J. Shaner, of Chester Co., Pa., slaughtered 4 





Chester Co. hog, the dressed weight of which 


was 762 pounds—five hogs averaged 600 
pounds each. i 
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Feeding and Management of Dairy Cows. 
The fifth lecture of the late course at Am- 
herst was upon the above subject. We take 
the following abstract of it from the New En- 
gland Homestead : 

“No branch of dairy farming can compare 
inimportance with the feeding and manage- 
ment of cows. The highest success will de- 
pend upon it, whatever breed be selected, and 
whatever amount of care and attention be gi- 
yen to the points of the animal ; for experience 
will show that very little milk comes out of 
the bag that is not put into the throat. 

“As a general thing, we keep too much 
stock for the quantity of good and nutritious 
food we have for it, and the consequence is, 
cows are, in nine cases out of ten, poorly 
wintered, and come out in the spring weak- 
ened, if not positively diseased, and a long 
time is required to bring them into a condition 
to yield a generous quantity of milk; but if 
they are well fed, well housed, and well sup- 
plied with pure, fresh water, and with roots, 
or other moist food, and properly treated to 
the luxuries of frequent carding and constant 
kindness, they come out ready to commence 
the manufacture of milk, well and under 
favorable circumstances. 

“In order to keep cows in milk well and 
economically, regularity is next in importance 
toa full supply of wholesome and nutritious 
food. The healthy animal stomach is a very 
nice chronometer, and it is of the u‘most im- 
portance to observe regular hours, in feeding, 
watering and milking. This is a point in 
which very many farmers are at fault—fecding 
whenever it happens to be convenient. The 
cattle are thus kept in a restless condition, 
constantly expecting food when the keeper 
enters the barn; while if regular hours are 
strictly adhered to, they know exactly when 

*they are to be fed, and rest quietly till the 
hour arrives. 

“The less cows are exposed to the cold-of 
Winter, the better. They eat less, thrive bet- 
ter, and give more milk when kept housed all! 
the time, than when exposed to the cold. 
This, however, will be governed much by the 
weather ; for in very mild, warm days, it may 
be judicious not only to let them out, but to 
allow them to remain out for a short time to 

exercise. : 

“In summer the most natural, and of course 
the healthiest food for milch cows is the green 
grass of the pastures; but when these fail, 














from drought, or over-stocking, 2 complement 
of nourishment may be made up with green 
clover, green oats, barley, millet, or corn-fod- 
der, and cabbage leaves, or other succulent 
vegetables. 

“In autumn, the best food will be the 
grasses of the pastures as they are available, 
together with corn-fodder, cabbage, carrot and 
turnip leayes, and an addition of meal or 
shorts. 

“Tn winter the best food for cows in milk, 
will be good sweet hay, a part of which should 
be cut and moistened with water, as all inferior 
hay should be, with an addition of roots, such 
as turnips, carrots, parsnips, potatoes, man- 
gold worzel with shorts, oil-cake, Indian meal 
or bran meal. 

“In spring, the best feeding for dairy cows 
will be much the same as in winter; the roots 
in store furnishing a very valuable aid in in- 
creasing the quantity and improving the qual- 
ity of the milk. 

“The object with many farmers seems to be, 
to see with how little food they can keep the 
cow alive. Now it appears to me that the 
milch cow should be regarded as an object of 
transformation. The conduct of a manufac- 
turer who owned good machinery and an 
abundance of raw material, and had the labor 
at hand, would be considered as very absurd, 
if he hesitated to supply the material, and 
keep the machinery at work, at least so long 
as he could run it with profit. 

“The mangold worzel should not be fed after 
the first of March, after the other roots are 
gone. ’ 

“ As regards time of coming in, it should be 
about the last of April or the first of May, so 
that the cow will reach her fullest flow about 
the time she gets to pasture. 

“ Soiling is a very excellent practice where 
the amount of pasturing is smal!. The crops 
generally used are corn, rye and millet.” 


> 


How to Fatten Chickens. 

We make the following extracts from an 
article on this subject in the London Cottage 
Gardener : e 

“Tt is hopeless to attempt to fatten them 
while they are at liberty. They must be put 
in a proper coop; and this, like most other 
poultry appurtenances, need not be expensive. 
To fatten twelve fowls, acoop may be three 
feet long, eighteen inches high and eighteen 
inches deep, made entirely of bars. No part 
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solid—neither top, sides nor bottom. Discre- 
tion must be used according to the sizes of the 
chickens put up. They do not want room ; 
indeed the closer they are, the better—pro- 
vided they can all stand up at the same time. 
Care must be taken to put up such as have 
been accustomed to be together, or they will 
fight. If one is quarrelsome, it is better to 
remove it at once; as like other bad examples, 
it soon finds imitators. A diseased chicken 
should not be put up. 

The food should be ground oats; and may 
either be put up in a trough, or ona flat board 
running along the front of the coop. It may 
be mixed with water or milk; the latter is 
better. It should be well soaked, forming a 
pulp as loose as can be, provided it does not 
run off the board. They must be well fed 
three or four times per day—the first time as 
soon after daybreak as may be possible or 
convenient, and then at intervals of four hours. 
Each meal should be as much and no more 
than they can eat upclean. When they have 
done feeding the board should be wiped and 
some gravel may be spread. It causes them 
to feed and thrive. 


After a fortnight of this treatment you will 
have good fat fowls. If however, there are 
but four or six to be fatted, they must not 
have as much room as though there were 
twelve. Nothing is easier than to allot them 
the proper space; as it is only necessary to 
have two or three pieces of wood to pass be- 
tween the bars, and form a partition. This 
may also serve when fowls are up at different 
degrees of fatness. This requires attention, 
or fowls will not keep fat and healthy. 


As soon as the fowl is sufficiently fatted it 
must be killed; otherwise it will still get fat, 
but will loose flesh. If fowls are intended 
for the market, of course they are, or may be 
all fatted at once; but if for home consumption 
it is better to put them up at such intervals as 
will suit the time when they will be required 
for the table. 


When the time arrives for killing, whether 
they are meant for market or otherwise, 
they should be fast@@ without food or water 
for twelve or fifteen hours. . This enables them 
to be kept for some time after being killed 
even in hot weather.” 





I would sooner know a little less of the 


A Nine Acre Lot of Cotton. 
Editors Southern Cultivator : In compliang, 
with your request, in the January number of 
the Cultivator I herewith hand you the detail 
and results of the cultivation of nine acreg of 
cotton, the past season, and trust its plain 
statement will correct the extravagant reports, 
in circulation, of my “ wonderful yield”—alg 
prove a satisfactory answer to the numerons 
letters addressed to me from all parts of the 
country, as it is impossible for me to Teply 
singly to each. ° 
Land on the hill side had been well enriched 
for many years; plowed an average depth of 
ten inches in March, rows laid off four anda 
half feet apart with Brinly’s No. 1, and a mix 
ture of 200 pounds Peruvian Guano, 1 
pounds dissolved bones, 100 pounds plaster, 
and one hundred pounds salt per acre, 
strewed in the furrow. The earth was then 
returned and a small seed furrow opened. In 
middle April, at intervals of twenty inches,the 
seed (a close selection of Dickson’s of my own 
picking) was dropped and covered with the 
foot. When the plants were well up, therows 
were lightly and carefully scraped with sharp 
hoes and the alleys kept clean with a handle 
harrow. As the season progressed, the plants 
were gradually thinned to one in the drill’ 
The grass and weeds were smothered, as soon 
as they sprouted, by the constant. use of the 
harrow, so that the cotton got the whole ben- 
efit of the land. 


The crop from the nine acres amounts to 
seventeen bags, of four hundred and forty 
pounds each. The land was not all measured, 
but I feel safe in estimating it at nine acres. 
One field, which was selected as an averageof 
the whole crop, was carefully surveyed by Prof. 
Rutherford and contains 3 67-100 acres, yield- 
ing 9.652 pounds seed cotton (or 2.630 pounds 
per acre.) One portion, say one and one-half” 
acre, very thin land, scarcely made one bag 
per acre, while on another portion, heavily 
dressed for Irish potatoes in 1867, the yield 
was probably 4000 pounds per acre. There 
were over two hundred bearing fruit trees, 
from five to ten year old, scattered through the 
fields, so that it is impossible to arrive at any 
correct estimate of the actual yield. 

Good land, deep ploughing, pure fertilizers, 
carefully selected seed, and shallow, continu 
ous work produced the resu.t.—Oor. Southern 
Cultivator. 
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Culture and use of Onions. 

An agricultural writer says: I cannot say, 
if I were counsel of the realms of epicures, 
[should permit the passport of these habitans 
of the garden into good society at all; 
although the proper dressing gives them, as 
it does human adventurers, considerable as- 
sistance in taking desirable positions. But 
being of the most republican faith, ¢. ¢., that 
the good of the masses should ever be the 
paramount consideration with the good citi- 
zen, I place onions at the very top of the list 
of large families’ edibles. These bulbs are 
not only popular, healthy and nutritive, but 
absolutely medicinal. I have known invet- 
erate dyspepsy cured by the use of raw onions 
as a daily tonic, and on philosophical princi- 
ples. They have the same exciting influence 
on the coats of the stomach that they have 
on the eyes, calling out gastric juice as fre ly 
as they do tears from the visual organs. For 
poultices they are invaluable. 

Onions are multiplied, as all know, by 
various methods. In this climate, by sowing 
little black seed very early, they can be raised 
large enough the first year for table use; 
these are called rare-ripe. But it is usual to 
pull the product of these little seed, dry them 
for sets and plant them in the fall or ensuing 
spring. The top onion is a sure dependence 
for a general crop. In this climate any 
onions will grow, but the red and silver- 
skinned are better keepers, and the last gene- 
rally attains the finest size. Streng ground, 
shallow planting and clean culture insure 
success. But the most valuable fact I have 
learned concerning onions is that, like pota- 
toes, you may eat and then plant them. 

I had a hardy variety called Welsh onion8. 
The tops and bottoms, being trimmed off in 
preparing for use, was thrown on a compost 
heap.“ One day a child brought me some of 
these bottoms to show me that the onions I 
had thrown away were growing again. I 
took several bunches of these bottoms to the 
garden, set them out, and they grew as 
thriftily as if they had been perfect offsets 
from the old row. Taking the hint, I cut off 
the bottoms of other varieties pieces as large 
as a silver twenty-five cent piece, with the 
fibrous roots attached, and set them out.— 
They also sprouted, and being satisfied that 
they would grow, I allowed the thorns of 
other cares to choke them out of my memory, 
and so I cannot say what sized bulb they 








would have produced, but record this for 

the benefit of persons with small gardens, 

who will be at pains to plant the bottom of 

their onions as fast as they use them, thus 

enjoying two crops from the same piece of 

ground a:.d same seed in one year.—Zz. 
Houdan Chickens. 

A correspondent in the English Journal of 
Horticulture gives the following account of his 
experience with Houdans.* 

I have reared an average of nine chicks 
from every sitting of thirteen eggs during the 
past two seasons. Some breeders would cal 
this good luck, but in my opinion it is wha 
any person by the commonest attention might 
do with Houdans in the most limited space for 
rearing chickens. 

I reared all my birds in a sandy yard for the 
first three days, giving chopped egg boiled 
hard, with bread crumbs and lettuce, and after 
the third day their staple food was middlings 
and lettuce, with an occasional handful of 
shelled oats. With ghis food, supplied little 
and often, the birds grew with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and an aptitude to make flesh is a 
strong argument in favor of the breed for table 
purposes. Its flesh is delicate, tender, and 
nutricious. My Houdans hatched in April 
were fit to kill a month before Dorking chick- 
ens of the same age; but, unlike other fowls, 
the hen birds are the most rapid of growth, 
and when only a few hours old may be distin- 
guished from the cockerels by their superior 
vigor and larger crests. 

As layers the Houdans will hold their own 
against any fowls with which I am acquainted; 
their eggs are large, of a fine rich flavor, and 
equal in weight to those laid by the famous 
Spanish. 

The Houdans never sit, which is another 
strong argument in their favor; for cooping, 
and all its attendant trouble, are thus saved, 
and these birds, after a couple of days’ rest, 
recommence laying, whereas “clacking hens” 
are the pest of the amateur’s life. 

The Houdan is gentle, very tame, and of a 





contented, stay at-home disposition ; not at all 


a dainty feeder, and not addicted to scratching. 
As a proof that fanciers are becoming alive to 
the increasing popularity of Houdans, I may 
point to the fact that the late National Poultry 
Company at their sale obtained £8 10s. for 
their prize cock and hen, which was the high- 
est price paid for any two birds amongst the 
cight hundred sold. 4 
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Names and Likenesses. 

The American Farmer's Magazine, published 
at Cincinnati, has chanfed its form and name, 
both for the better. “The Countryman” isa 
capital name, and the journal itself very good 
before, is now among the very best of our 
contemporaries. 

There are two reasons, we think, why new 
and comparatively new journals should not 
join the comprehensive “American” to their 
names; first, because it is too much like ours, 
and secondly, because, at this late day, with 
fifty other “ Farmers” in the country, it might 
be thought by the fastidious, just a shade out 
of taste to call one’s self as if par excellence 
“The American Farmer.” When we took 
that name we stood “solitary and alone.” 

‘No pent up Utica” was ours, but all the 
“boundless continent.” 

Perhaps our young neighbor of Rochester 
will, sometime, on this hint, reconsider and 
amend his name. We might lose by it, in- 
deed, because we sometimes get the credit of 
its excellent articles as they go around among 
the exchanges, on the score that old heads 
should have wise thoughts, yet it is better on 
the whole that people should know “ who is 
who.” 

A word as to another point. Several of our 
youthful co-workers have fixed themselves up 

- a good deal in the likeness of the Old Farmer. 
We name especially the “ Farmer’s Gazette” 


much alike us, that we are inspired 


greatly flattered by this resemblance as a com- 
pliment to our taste, and an unconsciougge. 
knowledgment of the kindly feeling which 
has always been extended to us throughout 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

But there is this about it; while we heartily 
wish all prosperity to every one of our South 
ern contemporaries, and would not intrudes 
foot, at their cost, upon their several spheres; 
we do wish, and have some claim, to hold the 
second place in the hearts of the good people 
who read ‘their pages. Southern agricultu- 
rists will want their own home journal first, 
and then another from somewhere North of 
them. We wish that other to be the Amer- 
can Farmer. Now while it would be very 
natural for a subscriber to the “ Dixie Far 
mer” to make of us his second choice, it 
might be different where the resemblance is 
so close as in the “ Carolina Farmer.” 





Rewards for Subscriders.—In refraining from 


rewards of various description, which seems 
to be a necessary part of the business of get- 
ting up egricultural journals, The American 
Farmer is true to its traditions. In the very 
beginning of its career being urged by zealous 
friends to take active means to enlarge its 
circulation, the editor declined to do so, as we 
find on page 198 of first volume, in the fol- 
lowing words: “A work of this sort must de- 
pend on its solid continued utility, rather than 
on importunate solicitation, for the number 
‘and punctuality of its patrons.” 





More Good Words.—A correspondent writing 
from Waverly, Lafayette co., Missouri; says: 
“On glancing over your column of ‘Good 
Words,’ in February number, my silent com- 
ment was, ‘yes, I heartily endorse it all, for 
of the many agricultural journals to which I 
have, in my life, subscribed, the American 
Farmer is unquestionably the most interest- 
ing, valuable, and high-toned.’” 





Valuable Parcel of Seeds.—Hon. Horace Ca- 
pron, Commissioner of Agriculture, has fa- 
vored us with a selected parcel of various 





and the “Carolina Farmer.” They are so 


vegetable seeds. 


fatherly affection for these journals that ig _ 
quite aside from their genuine, intrinsic mep. 
its. So far are we from finding fault, — 


the custom of offering premiums, bonuses and - 
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Maryland Ag. and Mech. Association. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of this 
Association was held at 312 Baltimore street, 
the early part of March, for the purpose of 
making known the present status of the affairs 
of the Society, and to take such preliminary 
action as should be necessary, before entering 
upon the needful preparation for the Fall Ex- 
hibition. 

The President reported that the purchase of 
the Pimlico property had been consummated, 
and a deed procured in accordance with the 
act of Assembly, which appropriated $25.000 
to be invested in land, on condition of its re- 
yerting to the State on the failure of the Soci- 
ety. This condition being likewise required 
by the terms of the city’s appropriation, it 
was found that it would be necessary to go 
again to the Councils to get such modification 
of their action as would enable the Society to 
use the city appropriation for fitting up the 
grounds, buildings, &c. 

In this state of affairs, the President said 
he had written a letter to Governor Bowie, 
inquiring whether he would recommend to 
the legislature at its next meeting to give to 
the city and to individual subscribers, a rever- 
sionary interest in the property and improve- 
ments, proportioned to their several contribu- 
tions. 

Goy. Bowie’s reply to this communication 
was as follows: 

“In reply to your question whether I will 
urge upon the Legislature at its next session 
the justice and policy of so amending the act 
of 1867, donating $25,000 to the Maryland 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association, as 
to allow the city of Baltimore to be put upon 
an equality with the State, (provided the city 
should appropriate a Jike sum,) in any rever- 
sionary title to the property bought and im- 
proved with these sums, respectively, caused 
by the failure of the society to hold exhibitions 
or its disruption from any other cause, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I will do so 
cheerfully and earnestly. So well satisfied am 
I that these appropriations and a private sub- 
scription of $50,000 will greatly redound to 
the interest of the State and city, to the pros- 
perity both of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
classes, and to the enjoyment and gratification 
of our people generally, that I esteem it an 
official duty to do so, provided such action up- 
on my part is accessary to the end you have in 
view. 





“T am surprised, and have often had cause 
to be ashamed, when traveling in other States, 
and seeing how very far their cities, of any 
size, were ahead of our great city of Baltimore 
in the opportunities they afforded their citi- 
zens and visitors for the recreation afforded 
by Agricultural and Mechanical exhibitions, 
equestrian trials of speed, and out-door enjoy- 
ments generally, that we of Maryland and of 
Baltimore, have not long since successfully 
established what you and other gentlemen 
associated with you in your present effort are 
now so hopefully attempting. 

“T will mention in this conyection, that 
whilst at the North last summer, it was sug- 
gested that a race, which, for the interest it 
should excite in the whole country, because 
of the high breeding of the colts entered in it, 
the number of entries, the amount and other 
matters of general interest to be decided by it, 
should be organized. The idea was immedi- 
ately adopted, resulting in the organization of 
a race in which. there are thirty-one colts en- 
tered by gentlemen of the highest respectability 
and position from all parts of the country. 
Not a city in the Union but what was anxious 
to secure the running of this race in its im- 
mediate neighborhood, and many offered large 
pecuniary and other inducements. 


“ But although I had none other to offer for 
Baltimore than that it would aid in the con- 


-struction of a park similar to Jerome in New 


York, Prospect in Brooklyn, Narragansett at 
Providence, and others all over the North ahd 
West, the gentlemen who were subscribers to 
the race unanimously gratified me by giving 
the race to Baltimore. Unless wecan succeed 
in finishing such a park by the autumn of 1870 
this and the countless thousands of dollars it 
will bring to Baltimore by attracting thousands 
of strangers from all parts of the country, 
will be lost to her. 

“Heartily wishing you immediate and un- 
limited success, Iam, yours, with high regard.” 

With a view to having amended the city’s 
action, it was ordered that the President of 
the Society address a memorial to the Coun- 
cils, and present with it the Governor's letter. 

This has been since done, and on the 17th, 
the following resolutions were passed by a 
handsome vote fn the first branch. They re- 
main to be acted on in the second branch,* but 
there is little doubt, as we understand, of their 


* Since passed, 
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passage, and it is known they have the cor- 
dial support of the Mayor. 

“Ist. Be it resolved by the Mayor and City 

Council of Baltimore, that the sum of $25,000 
be and the same is hereby appropriated to the 
Maryland State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Association, to be paid by the city register 
upon the warrants of the comptroller, to be 
issued by said comptroller from time to time, 
and in such sums as shall be required by the 
said Association. The said warrants to be is- 
sued by the said comptroller upon the written 
order of the board of trustees appointed by 
the Mayor,and under the aforesaid resolution 
No. 257, or a majority of them, and the re- 
ceipts of the President and Treasurer of said 
Association shall be held to be the receipts of 
said Association in the payment of the money 
hereby appropriated. 

“2d. And be it resolved, that all former 
resolutions or parts of resolutions inconsistent 
with this be and the same are hereby repealed.” 

Twenty thousand dollars had already been 
subscribed by individuals, and gentlemen 
present at the meeting believed that the sum 
might be without difficulty increased to fifty 
thousand. With seventy acres of land, hand- 
somely located, and a sum of fifty to seventy- 
five thousand dollars at command for improve- 
ments and other.necessary purposes, the Soci- 
ety can get up an Exhibition the coming fall 
under the most favorable auspices. We do not 
doubt that prompt and energetic action will 
be taken, and that all will be done that is 
necessary to that end. 


Dissolving Bones. 

We gave last month a good method of dis- 
solving bones with sulphuric acid by Professor 
Higgins. Dr. Lee of Knoxville, Tenn., our 
occasional correspondent, says in the Rural 
New Yorker. “It is better to pay forty cents 
a bushel for good wood ashes to decompose 
bones and serve as manure, than to buy sul- 
phuric acid at the market prices. This may 
be done by putting alternate layers of ashes 
and fresh bones in an old hogshead till it is 
full, and wetting slightly from time to time, 
the mixture with hot water, to promote chem- 
ical action. Bones become broken down in 
this way, and assimilable plant food.” 

Dr. Voelckersays “Placed in a heap with 
ashes or sand, and occasionally moistened 


with liquid manure or water, bone enters into 
putrefaction, and becomes a more soluble and 








**Fruit Tree Invigorator.” 

We were lately inquired of, in behalf of 
growers of melons, cucumbers, &c., about 
Norfolk and elsewhere, as to the qualities of 
some such article as that named above= 
Neither the inquirer nor his friend were su} 
seribers to the Farmer, but they had the im- 
pression that they might get from us good 
advice, and we gave it to them gratis. Hum- 
bugs and nostrums usually steer clear of our 
advertising pages, because they, too, under: 
stand us, and know that they get no quarter 
when their character is known. 

We know nothing whatever of this “ Fruit 
Tree Invigorator,’ except what should be 
apparent to the common sense of all who 
read what it pretends to. 

A contemporary enumerates its pretensions 
as follows: 


“Among its properties, we are told that. 
while it can do a healthy tree no harm, it in- 
creases the sap and growth; it will also check 
growth so as to produce bearing—penetrates 
every pore of the tree and kills the insects, 
and prevents their creation—keeps off cur- 
culio—kills the peach grub—destroys every 
insect in any climate—prevents mildew and + 
rot—prevents winter-killing—-preserves ap- 
ples from rotting in the cellar—prevents po- 
tato rot, kills the potato bug, prevents rust, 
weevil and fly from injuring wheat, destroys 
cut-worm and chinch bug, and excludes moles 
from corn, &c.” 


We can hardly imagine that any one who 


reads an agricultural journal could be imposed 
on. by such trash. 





North Carotina State Agricultural Society— 
At a meeting of this Society, held in February 
at Raleigh, the following officers were elected: 

For President—K. P. Battle, Esq. 

For Vice-Presidents—R. R. Bridgers, Col. 
Fremont, Hon. D. M. Barringer, 8. F. Patter- 
son, Esq. 

Recording Secretary—P. F. Pescud, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary—Rev. J. Brinson 
Smith, D. D. 


Treasurer—W. H. Jones. 

The Society was entertained by very spirited 
and interesting speeches from the Hon. D. W. 
Barringer, Hon. 8. H. Rogers, Rev. Dr. Smith, 
J. M. Heck, T. F. Lee, R. 8S. Tucker, M. A 
Bledsoe, R. C. Badger, R. H. Battle, Jr., Dr. 





energetic manure than ordinary bone dust.” 


R. L. Beall, Rev. W. E. Pell and others. 
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Address of J. O. Wharton, on the subject of 
Agricultural Colleges.—We have received and 
read with pleasure this interesting address de- 
livered by request before the Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association of Mississippi at Jack- 
son. 

We find in it the following aJlusion to our 
ewn Agricultural College, in the founding and 
after management of which Dr. Wharton 
acted a very prominent part: 

“Upon these principles the Maryland Agri- 
cultural College was established. It prospered 
fora time and gave promise of realizing the 
expectations ofits founders, but over-burdened 
with debt and deprived by the war of all 
Southern support, it languished, and .at last 
suspended fora time. Since the close of the 
war, the Legislature has relieved it from debt 
and given to it the proceeds of the sales of the 
land scrip donated by Congress to the State, 
and within the last year the Trustees have 
placed it under the Presidency of one of 
Maryland’s most honored sons, Franklin 
Buchanan, the distinguished Admiral in the 
Confederate Navy. This gentleman in early 
manhood organized the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and brings to the discharge of his 
present duties, much experience in the govern- 
ment of men and boys. With such principles, 
and such a President, assisted by an efficient 
corps of Professors, the Maryland Agricultu- 
ral College offers as many advantages to our 
youth as any institution in the country.” 

We take great pleasure in remarking the 
high estimation in which our valued friend is 
held in the home of his adoption. In a late 
number of the Mississippi Clarion, edited by 
General Barksdale, we find his name strongly 
urged as a candidate for Governor of that 
State. 





Union Purchasing Companies for Furmers.— 
We find suggestions in the papers of the pro- 
priety of farmers combining to make their 
own purchases, at first hands, on account of 
the large profits made by dealers. We think 
they should rather stick to their own busi- 
ness, and let the merchants follow theirs. If 
the latter have large profits they have also 
great risks. 


Harford County Agricultural Society —The 
farmers of Harford county have formed a 
County Society and elected Ramsay McHenry, 
Esq., President. Active efforts are being 
made tg raise funds which will establish it on 





Notices. 
The Galaxy, for April, is received, with 
abundant store of such good entertainment 
as we always expect to meet with in its ele- 
gant pages. Chas. Reade’s new story, “Put 
Yourself in His Place,’ is continued from 
March number. $4a year,in advance. Shel- 
don & Co., 498 and 500 Broadway, N. York. 





Demorest's Monthly.—This is justly called the 
“Queen of the Monthlies.” It is the only 
real woman’s magazine in America. It gives 
away money value in its valuable full-sized 
patterns with every issue, and contains a mine 
of interest to every woman in its “ Ladies’ 
Club.” Published at 838 Broadway, N. Y., 
$3 per year. Send 15 cents for a specimen. 


Dem-rest s Young America.—This interesting 
juvenile looks bright, quaint, and saucy as 
ever, in a new colored cover. A “Resolve 
Club” is the latest editorial novelty, and each 
subscriber who joins it receives a badge. No 
wonder the children like Young America. 
Published at 838 Broadway, N. Y., $1.50 per 
year. Send 10 cts. for a specimen. 


American Journal of Science and Arts —Con- 
ducted by Professors Silliman & Dana. Pub- 
lished every two months in numbers of 140 
pages. Price $6 per annum. Silliman & 
Dana, New Haven, Ct. 


Syracuse Nurseries—Smith, Clark & Powell, 
proprietors. ‘Another of those elegant Illus- 
trated Descriptive Catalogues of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c. 


Report of Surveys Across the Continent in 
1867 and 1868, on the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
second Parallels, for a Route extending the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway to San Francisco and San 
Diego, by Gen. Wm. J. Palmer. 


The Policy of Extending Government Aid to 
Additional Railroads to the Pacific, by guaran- 
teeing Interest on their Bonds.—Report of ma- 
jority committee of U. 8. Senate on Pacific 
Railroad. 


Hints for Husbandmen, by H. Bower, manu- 
facturer of Bower’s Complete Manure. 


~ 





(ts The inquiry of a correspondent for 
tables giving the amount of Potash, Soda, 
Lime, &c., will be answered in our next. 





& permanent footing, 
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The Georgia State Agricultural Society will 
hold its annual exhibition at Macon, on the 
third Tuesday of November, as we learn from 
the GeorgiaWarm Journal, published at Madi- 
son, Ga. Premiums will be offered to the 
amount of $5,500. Essays are included in 
the list of articles for which premiums are 
offered, on Cotton Culture, Corn Culture, the 
Labor System, Clover and Grass Culture, 
Stock Raising, Deep Ploughing, &c. 


(8"In saying that Mr. Evans, of York, had 
made arrangements to furnish seeds of Mr. 
Vick’s raising at Mr: V.’s prices, we should 
have limited the remark to flower seeds. Mr. 
Evans has a large supply of Ais own vegetable 
seeds, 








(e" From Mr. Vick, at Rochester, we have 
received a large assortment of selected Flower 
Seeds, enough to stock a garden. We have 
passed over this favor of Mr. V.’s to a lady 
who will give a good account of them. 





A Valuable Cow. 

We would like to hear if there is another 
cow in Maryland that can equal this.~ ditor 
Farmer, 

DUMBARTON FRM, Balt. co., Feb. 22,69. 


Messrs. Eprrors: In your last number you 
noticed the calving of the two “ Jersey cows” 
imported and owned by Mr. Jos. H. Rieman, 
I have tested the butter qualities of the 
younger cow, “Jersey maid.” She is three 
years old this month, and_dropped the twin 
calves Jan, 8d. She produced in one week, 
this month, 154 Iba. butter, and while this is 
a large production, I think she will do still 
better “when on grass.” The other cow is 
not, at this time, in condition to test, 

Respectfully, &e,, 
C. C. Carman, Manager. 





Saut WaTER FOR STRAWBERRIES.— We 
have learned from a practical fruit raicey, that 
during an overflow from an- extraordinary 
storm a strawberry bed was partially covered 
with brackish water at the time when fruit 
was forming, and also that the occuyrence 
stimulated the vines to greater perfection of 
fruit and general vigor. This discovery may 
prove of immense advantage to fruit raisers 
in the vicinity of salt water.—Norfolk Virg’n. 





List of Agricultural Journals, 

‘ The following is a list of the agricultuml 
publications of the country as complete as we 
are able to make them: 

American Farmer—Worthington & Lewis, 
Baltimore. 

Farmer’s Gazette, Richmond, Va. 

Carolina Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 

Georgia Farm Journal, Madison, Ga, 

Farmers’ Home Journal, Lexington, Ky, 

New England Farmer—weekly and monthly 
—R. P. Eaton & Co., Boston, $2.50 per year, 
monthly $1.5¢, 

Massachusetts Ploughman—weekly—Geo, 
Noyes, Boston, $2.50. J 

Boston Cultivator—weekly—Otis Brewer, 
Boston, $2.50. 

New England Homestead—weekly—H., M, 
Burt & Co., Springfield, Mass., $2.50. 

Mirror and Faymer—weekly—Manchester, 
N. H., $1.50. 

Vermont Farmer—weekly—Brattleboro,$2. 

Country Gentleman—weekly—L. Tucker & 
Son, Albany, N. Y., $2.50. 

Rural New Yorker-—weekly-—D. D. T. 
Moore, New York, $3. 

American Agricu]turist—monthly—O. Judd 
& Co., New York, $1.50. 

Working Farmer—monthly—W. L. Allison 
& Co., New York, $1.50, 

Hearth and Home—weekly—-Pettengill, 
Bates & Co., New York, $4. 

American Farmer—-semi-monthly—-J. R. 
Garretsee & Co., Rochester, N. Y., $1.50. 

Rural American—monthly—T, B. Miner, 
New Brunswick, N. J., $1.50, 

Germantown Telegraph-—weekly-—P. R. . 
Freas, Germantown, $2.50. 

Practical Farmer—monthly—Paschall Mor- 
ris, Philadelphia, $1.50, 

National Agriculturist—monthly—J. M. & 
G, D. Kuester, Pittsburg, Pa., $1. 

American Stock Journal—monthly—N. P. 
Boyer & Co., Parkesburg, Pa., $1. 

Ohio Faymer—weekly—8S. D. Harris & Co., 
Cleveland, $2. 

Ruralist—monthly—E. Mendenhall, Cincin- - 
‘nati, $1. 

Northwestern Farmer—-monthly—-North- 
western Farmer Co., Indianapolis and Chi- 
cago, $1.50, 

Prairie Farmer—weekly—Prairie Farmer 
Oo., Chicago, $2. 

Rural Messenger—monthly—J. Bonham, 
Chicago, $1, 
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Western Farmer—weckly—W. B. Davis, 
Madison and Chicago, $2. 

Northern Farmer—monthly—F. D. Carson, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., $1.25. 

fowa Homestead—weekly—G. Sprague & 
Co., Des Moines, $2. 

Rural World—weekly—N. J. Colman, St. 
Louis, $°. 

Journal of Agriculture-—weekly—L. D. 
Morse & Co., St. Louis, $2. 

Kansas Farmer—monthily—G. T. Anthony, 
Leavenworth, $1. 

Farmers’ Union—monthly—W. A. Nim- 
ocks, Minneapolis, Minn., 50 cents. 

Agriculturist—monthly—J. Behm, Omaha, 
Neb., $2. 

Dixie Farmer—weekly—Paul, Traver & 
Hanner, Nashville, Tenn., $3. 

Southern Cultivator—monthly—W. & W. 
L. Jones, Athens, Ga., $2. 

Marylund Farmer—monthly——S. Sands 
Mills & Co., Baltimore, $1.50. 

Rural Gentleman—monthly—J. B. Robin- 
son & Co., Baltimore, Md., $1. 

Southern Planter—-monthly-—C. B. Wil- 
liams, Richmond, Va., $2. 

Texas Farmer—monthly—Henderson, Tex., 
$2. 
Southern Ruralist—monthly—-Russell & 
Sweeney, Tangipohoa, La., $1.50. 

Western Rural—weekly—Chicago and De- 
troit, H. N. F. Lewis, $2.50; $2 in clubs. 

Wueat Bran.—“ Ifchemistry has rendered 
no higher service to common life,” says the 
H.arth and Home, “than to analyze our daily 
bread, it would have placed society under 
perpetual obligation. It is now generally un- 
derstood that in bolting ground wheat, the 
seive takes out the best and most nutrious 
parts of the grain. A process has of late been 
patented in England for grinding the bran in- 
to fine powder and mixing it with the flour. 
A German chemist has discovered a method 
by which bran may be bleached entirely white 
80 as to be cooked with the flour, thus adding 
to its nutritive power without affecting its 
color.” “ 








es 
+o 


The American Farmer, of Baltimore, for 
March, is at hand. It maintains its long es- 
tablished character as one of the most valu- 
able monthlies of its kind, and deserves the 
very handsome patronage we are assured it 





The Mule Trade. 
Next to the rise in cotton, the revival of the. 
mule trade has been the sensation of the fall 
and winter with the farmers of Tennessee and 
Kentucky. It is almost impossible to meet 
the demands for mules. Buyers have been 
scouring the entire country in every nook and 
corner, on the hunt for mules. All first-class 
mules were soon snapped up, and finally even 
“tow-heads” were taken at first-class prices. 
The railroads have been taxed to furnish 
transportation and the report is that the plan- 
ters still want more mules. All this, as an 
evidence of returning life and hope in the 
South, is very gratifying, but there is some- 
what of inflation in the prices paid. Such . 
prices connot reasonably be expected to con- 
tinue in future seasons. However, the demand 
should turn the attention of Tennessee farmers 
to mule raising again. In 1860 Tennessee 
raised more mules than any State in the Union. 
Of course she will not stand first in the report 
of 1870, because almost every jack in the State 
was carried off during the war. That a few 
years will see this business largely revived, 
however, cannot be doubted by any one who 
has faith in the future prosperity of the cotton 
planters. Tennessee can raise cheaper and 
better mules for the cotton planters than any 
other State. In time therefore Tennessee 
farmers will furnish the great bulk oi the 
mules for the South.—Diaie Farmer. 





FarMERs’ MEEtTING.—A meeting of the 

farmers of Dorchester county, was held at the 

Court House, in Cambridge, on Mofday last, 

pursuant to adjournment, Col. Geo. E; Aus- 

tin, in the chair. The meeting was organized 

and its object set forth in a forcible and elo- 

quent speech by the chairman—detailing the 

immense advantage that must accrue to the 

farmers by the organization sought; their duty 

in concentrating for mutual advantage and 
protection; the antiquity and honorableness 

of the occupation ; the deficiencies of thégpres- 
ent system of labor; the advantags to be de- 
rived from an improved system of farming, 
stock, &c.; the placing of themselves in readi- 
ness for railroad and other communications 
soon to be availed for the export of their va- 
rious crops, and other subjects intimately con- 
nected with the interests of the farmers of 
Dorchester county.—Camb. Democrat. 





The cotton crop of Texas is the heavjest for 





receives.—Sunday Courier. 


many years. It will reach 175,000 bales. 
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Hay—Its Value as Food. 

Agriculture béing a progressive science, he 
that would understand it best, must be a con- 
stant practitioner of well matured plans, as 
well as acareful observer; noticing the results 
of application in practice, together with a 
close investigation of their merits in the re- 
search for knowledge adapted to it. 

In a former article I stated that hay was 
the cheapest food obtained from the culti- 
vated field. This is so, notwithstanding we 
frequently hear in common conversation 
amongst farmers, that it does not pay fo raise 
hay, &c.; that corn and other crops pay us a 
much larger return. Considering the advan- 
tages of this crop in all its bearings, I beg 
leave to differ with those who think thus, 
and in the way of illustration, I shall give 
some of my views, for the benefit of your 
readers and those who may differ with me. 


It has been shown in my former articles 
that the cost of obtaining one and one-half 
tons of good meadow hay is $4.124, including 
land rent with its contingent labor paid for at 
a fair valuation, which estimate intelligent 
farmers will have no reason to doubt. 


I propose in this article to briefly show that 
hay is the cheapest food obtained from the 
cultivated field, (as 1 have shown that it is the 
easiest and most speedily obtained by the aid 
of machinery) taking into the account its 
value for feeding purposes, the amount of 
nutrition it contains (compared with other 
crops) capable of making fat, and giving 
strength and tone to the blood and muscular 
system of animals; estimating the cost, and 
comparing with it the cost-of procuring the 
saine amount in the next best crop, (the corn 
crop,) basing my calculatious on the basis of 
an average crop of each. 

In order to arrive at the correct estimate of 
cheapness, I bring the following table into 
requisition, to show the number of pounds of 
nutritious matter contained in one hundred 
pounds of each crop: 

Meadow hay are 50 Ibs. nutritious matter. 
Clover ‘* <3 - 
Corn 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


Oats 
Buckwheat 


100 Ibs. 


“ « 


Thus maintaining that one and a half tons 
of hay is a good crop, forty bushels of corn 





per acre is also a good crop, and coneeny 
realized with proper cultivation. 

Estimating one acre of corn to be prodieal 
at the following rates: 
Ploughing per acre......sscccccesvceceses 4s vecees $200 
Marking and planting......ssssessseees 
Cultivating. 0200 ccvces cocces.cosce 
Harvesting...... @d0ecds cvcess eosce eeeees Coerseees 
Land Rent..oe cress ccccce coccccscccccs 


Total cost.....+ eeeeses 

Thus from one acre of corn we optain 2,128 
pounds of nutrition, costing us $10.00 per 
acre, including land rent. Whilst from one 
acre of meadow, yielding one and a half tong 
of hay, we have 1,500 pounds of nutritious 
food, costing us $4.124, including land rent. 

It will be observed that we get one hun- 
dred pounds of nittrition in corn at a cost of 
forty-seven cents, whilst we get one hundred 
pounds of nutrition in hay at a cost of twenty- 
seven and a half.cents. Which facts show 
conclusively, that our hay is the cheapest 
food ‘obtained from the cultivated field, by 
nearly one-half, and the easiest and most 
speedily obtained. 

That it can be fed out at a less cost than 
any other feed, except, perhaps corn in the 
crib, or other grain after it has been threshed 
and put into the bushel, no one has reason to 
doubt. For general feeding it is the best, 
having more medicinal virtue than any other, 
and is capable of imparting more pure, healthy 
vitality and sustenance for the blood, except, 
perhaps, to old work horses and stock that 
requires quick and speedy fattening; or in 
cases where severe labor has to be performed, 
or heavy, stimulating food is required. For 
horses, especially young ones, and colts, it is 
decidedly superior, as it does not fill the sys- 
tem with inflammatory humors, as does other 
grain. The flesh it creates is generally good, 
pure and lasting, and if there was more of it 
fed to our horses and other stock, and less 
heating grain, we should have better, stronger 
and healthier animals, less likely to engender, 
disease, which is ofttimes the result of an inju- 
dicious use of corn. 

As to production, I claim that it is the 
surest crop, when properly set, there being 
no crop that will as quickly restore, and im- 
part fertility and tone to the soil for the suc- 
cessful production of the other crops. 

I would here remark, that it is too often the 
practice of farmers to farm their lands in corn 
and other crops, entirely neglecting the grass 
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crop, until their lands become filthy with 
weeds, and their fields fail to produce suffi- 
cient remuneration for their labors. Lands 
can thus be reduced and impoverished, until 
they will fail to produce even a good crop of 
grass, and frequently from such managed 
lands, farmers expect to realize a good mea- 
dow. In this they invariably get disap- 
pointed. 

If, on the other hand, they would plough 
deeply, properly drain, seed their fields to 
grass in their turn, before they get much 
worn, and not otherwise abuse them, they 
would show their gladness from year to year, 
and stand the vicissitudes of the season. 
—Prairie Farmer, Hay Ratser. 

How to Manage Box Edging. 

Few people except professcd garderners, 
know how this handsome border ornament 
ought to be planted. It is usually stuck in a 
few inches deep, and left straggling on top of 
the ground, with three or four times as much 
tp and three or four times less bottom than it 
ought to have. Box grows nearly as well 
from the branches as the roots, and we think 
makes prettier edging. But the trench in 
which the edging is to be planted should be 
full spade deep on the border side, being afew 
inches shallower on the alley side—the soil 
should be made fine—and the box inserted to 
the bottom of the trench, packed in tightly 
with soil, leaving only from one and a half to 
two inches out of ground. There will be no 
danger of it not growing, or of producing full 
foliage at the ground. Ofcourse no one would 
think of planting box without a line. 

Trimming box edging is rarely performed 
either skilfully or judiciously. Instead of cut- 
ting off the top squarely, and below the pre- 
ceding year’s growth let it be pruned to an 
angle, like the letter a, taking care not to cut 
below the new growth, and you will through 
the whole season have a beautifully green, 
thrifty edging, which your friends will admire, 
and of which you will be a little proud.—Ger. 
Te. 





e 


J “The great majority of the Southern * 
people, I think, are in favor of letting politics 
severely alone for the present. They are go- 
ing to work to make big crops and get money, 


knowing full well that whoever has the long- 
est purse is going to be the governing class 
and the ruling section in this country for gen- 
erations and generations to come.” 











Glanders in Horses—Texas Cattle Dlsease— 
Remedial Value of Carbolic Acid. 


Editors Country Gentlemen: In your issue 
No. 835, of January 21st., a question is asked 
in relation to glanders in horses. You have, 
very judiciously, referred the writer to Youatt 
for information. Hitherto this disease, when 
established, has been regarded as uncurable; 
and from the fact that it is both contagious 
and infectious, not only endangering animals 
within its influence, but bringing a horrible 
death to man when accidentally inoculated by 
it, glanders may well be regarded as the most 
formidable of all the diseases to which horses 
are subject. 

The writer of this article has seen vest 
numbers of horses and mules condemned and 
shot, when supposed to be “ glandered,” which 
he now believes might have been saved by the 
use of remedies then probably entirely un- 
known. — 

It was towards the close of the year 1865, 
that Prof. Crooke of the Royal Society, while 
experimenting upon various disinfecting a- 
gents to be used in the rinderpest, then raging 
in England, discovered the peculiar properties 
of what are known as the “ Tar Acids’”—Car- 
bolic and Cresylic. These acids were found 
to possess antiseptic properties in a very high 
degree, attacking and destroying the vitality 
of the virus of infection and rendering it in- 
operative. Further investigations showed 
that its vapor “killed flies, ants, lice, bugs, 
ticks, mosquitoes, aphides, butterflies, earwigs, 
wood lice, cockchafers and centipedes.” 

Within the last eighteen months it has heen 
largely used in the form of “ Heavy Oil of 
Coal Tar’’—the “ Dead Oil” of commerce—by 
the Board of Health in New-York, as a disin- 
fectant. 

Since the “Texas cattle disease” appeared in 
New-York, early last August, it is almost the 
sole agent that has been employed in prevent- 
ing the spread of the disease in this State ; 
and its curative properties in this disease have 
been repeatly tested during the last few months 
with the most gratifying results. As the ac- 
tive agent in the Texas disease is now well 

known, and its form as well developed under 
the microscope as is the clover plant to the 
naked eye, the action of carbolic acid upon this 
parasite has been thoroughly investigated. 
In very weak solutions even, carbolic acid 
destroys this parasite, which is found in the 
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blood and fluids of all diseased animals of thie 
class. 

While this Texas disease was under a quiet 
but most searching investigation, by some of 
the ablest professional gentlemen of New- 
York, they forwarded specimens of blood, 
bile and fluids, taken from these diseased ani- 
mals, to the savans of Europe for analysis. 

The same microscopic parasite which had 
been discovered by Professor Stiles of Brook- 
lyn, was found in the blood sent to Europe, 
and was recognized as a variety of Corriothe- 
cium, to which the name “ Stilesianum” was 
there given, in honor of its American discov- 
erer. 

Following up the investigation of this class 
of fungus parasites, the celebrated Professor 
Hallier of Jeno, has found in the “ nasal dis- 
ebarges and circulating blood” of glandered 
horses a parasite of the same family, already 
known as the Corriothecium Syphiliticum, 
and which in all probability is the active agent 
in glanders as Stilesianum is in Texas disease. 
As the action of carbolic acid in the latter 
disease is well known, there is good reason to 
believe it will be equally efficacious in pre- 
venting the spread of glanders, if not of curing 
it. 

A word in regard to the theories of the 
two writers on page 58, (same No.,) concern- 
ing the manner in which the Texas cattle dis- 
ease is conveyed from diseased to healthy cat- 
tle. Perhaps no cases have been known in 
the West where native cattle, affected with 
the disease, have infected other cattle; but in 
Orange Co., N. Y., quite a number of cattle 
died from pure Texas disease, brought there 
by a herd of native cows, 44 in number, made 
up at Painesville, Ohio, and all but-one owned 
previously within 80 miles of that place, 

It is true that the disease appears to be in- 
tensified in its power just in proportion to the 
distance the cattle are sent, the hardships 
they undergo, and the treatment they receive 
—autopsies of animals at New-York showing 
the disease in a more melignant form than in 
Chicago. 

That infection “goes in the air” may be 
doubted, as the parasite that conveys it can 
with difficulty be separated from the fluids of 
of the animal; but ag it is found in al] the 
excrements, in the froth from the nose and 
mouth, in the ticks that gorge themselves 
with the blood, and " bably in the flies that 
dip into all such filth, there are a thousand 
waysin which it may spread far and wide, in all 
directions, from a diseased animal.— Co, Gent. 





Brains in Farming. 

Not long since, in passing across the meadow 
of a young Vermont farmer, where old stumps, 
pieces of rails, sticks, brush, &c., were } 
scattered about-promiscuously, rendering the 
use of the mower and horse-rake an utter im- 
possibility, I asked him the following question: 
“Did you know that drains were a capital ar 
ticle to use on a farm?” His reply was— 
“ Brains! what’s that?” To present this cage 
as indicative of the average intelligence of 
Vermont farmers, would not be, perhaps, ex 
actly fair; and yet, judging from. careful ob 
servation, one can hardly avuid the conclusion 
that there is not more than one farmer among 
us who does not know brains, much less use 
them inhisfarming operations. Ihardly know 
how to account for this glaring fact. 

It is not that Vermont Farmers, as a class, 
are destitute of brains, But the trouble is, 
most of them ignore brains altogether, and de- 
pend on muscle alone. There are instances, 
however I am happy to say, and they are mul 
tiplying gradually from year to year, which 
go to show that when brain-power and muscle 
power come into competition in the manage- 
ment of the farm, brains are sureto win. Not 
that muscle can be dispensed with, but brains 
render muscle more effective and productive. 

There are instances in our State where pro- 
fessional men, such as lawyers, physicians, and 
even clergymen have been, and are, the most 
successful cultivators of the soil among us. 
Does any one wish to know the secret of their 
success? It is simply this: they put brainsin- 
to the business. Their employees supply the 
muscle and they themselves furnish the brains 
and make every blow tell, if not in paying 
crops, yet in the permanent improvement of 
their farms. 

I have never known an instance where 4 
merchant, or a mechanic turned his attention 
to agriculture and failed of success. What is 
the secret of this? It lies in the simple fact 
that they carry the brain culture, and business 
habits acquired in mercantile or mechanical 
pursuits into their farming operations. If 
they raise a colt, or a yoke of oxen, or a crop 
of grain they know what it cost them, and 
whether it pays or not. If it does not pay, 
they put in a little more brains and “try, try 
again” until they do make it pay, 

I have an instance now in my mind of a 
young man who left mercantile business inone 
of our large cities and came back to the old © 
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homestead to take care of father and mother 
in their declining years. The farm was loca- 
tedin an out-of-the-way place, hard and stony, 
very little of the land capable of cultivation, 
put an excellent grass farm, 

He went into stock-raising and dairy busi- 
ness and was successful; while those around 
fim With much better farms, relying on mus- 
cle alone, made very little head-way. 

The waste of muscular power in our State, 
for the lack of brains or neglect to use them 
aright is enormous. Were this vast power 
rightly directed it would make our green hills 
and beautiful valleys “bud and blossom like 
& rose.” 

Ihave, Mr. Editor, unbounded faith in brains 
—especially in their application to agricultural 
operations. 

In my next article I propose to bring out 
some facts which indicate that if our Vermont 
farmers have brains, comparatively few know 
how to use them,—- Uncle John in New England 
Farmer, 





Making Butter in Winter. 

In making butter cleanliness is the great 
point. This is not so clear to all, but it is a 
fact. Butter hag a strong absorptive power ; 
this is its nature, Jt is the nature also of 
milk and cream; but more particularly of 
cream and butter. Clean vessels, clean hands, 
clean milkers ure all necessary. Inodorous 
feed the same. The milk takes a scent from 
the blood in the process of secretion, The 
feed, it is important should be choice, for milk. 
There is nothing so good, so far ag known, as 
timothy and white clover. The next ig the 
othey grasses. Red clover comes in last, 
though it makes as much milk, ifnot more, as 
any, white clover perhaps excepted. If in 
addition to this, there is a good cow, the suc- 
cessiscomplete. Cleanliness, however, is the 
great pojnt, as this requires the most care. 
There cannot be too much attention. For 
instance, in winter, miJk is kept in the room 
with the family, This imparts to it the odore 
of the room, Besides, this, the temperature 
is too high, and too uneven, varying froni 
freezing to ninety degrees. This, of course, 
will not do, Eighty degrees will hurt the 
milk irretrievably, Then, cream is put into 
the churn and often left over night. This is 
sure to give it the tasteofthe churn, Another 
thing it is common to find a smoky taste in 


imparts; and it is evident that butter is not to 
be kept in the room with the family. It is 
excusable where there is no other room, pro- 
vided the place is kept well aired, and no 
smoke or high temperature allowed, and care 
otherwise taken. But do not expect to get a 
superior quality of butter. Temperature is all 
important; so is cleanliness; so is the feed, 
breed, and the many other minor things which 
the true housewife knows how to take care of. 
— Thursday Spectator. 


Strawberries. 

The following valuable information, given 
to the public by the Rev. Leonidas Rosser, 
who ig farming near Richmond, upon the cul- 
tivation of strawberries will be read with in- 
terest and advantage by the people of Eastern 
Virginia. The reverend gentleman gives the 
following reasons for engaging in the cultiva~- 
tion of this delicious fruit: 

1. Because it is the earliest and most deli- 
cious of our fruits, in my judgment. 

2. It matures in our latitude when we have 
the most abundant rains. Ordinarily, the har- 
vest of it is over when the drought sets in, 

8. It stands drought as well as clover or the 
black-eye pea, 

4. It stands the winter as well as wheat or 
clover. 

5. It recovers from the heat or drought 
summer, in the fall rains, and puts on strength 
for the severest winter and next spring’s crop. 

6, The bloom is rarely forward enough to 
be damaged by the frost, and never wholly 
killed by the latest frost. This has been my 
observation for ten years. 

7. No insect will attack it. 

8. Almost every other crop has drained our 
soll of its appropriats nutrition, and the straw- 
berry is a capital succession. 

9. With the proper fertilizers, proper culti- 
vation, and the best varieties, it is the most de- 
sirable investment in horticulture in Virginia. 

10. It is impossible to exceed the demand 
in the country for this fine fruit. 

11. You can traneplant from March till De- 
cember. 

The official figures furnished by our Horti- 
cultural and Pomological Society show that 
this spring we shall double our production, 
and export 2,000,000 instead of 1,000,000 bas- 
kets sent to market last season,—-Norfolk 
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Alsike Clover. 

In answer to inquiries relating to the habits 
and adaptation various soils, of the Alsike 
Clover, etc., I would say I have no knowledge 
of its success on soils so wet and spouty as to 
prevent the sod from being cultivated with 
plough and harrow at certain seasons of the 
year. I.am not advised that it possesses 
hardiness and vigor sufficient to assert its 
supremacy over the thick, interwoven roots 
of marsh or prairie grasses, without first pre- 
paring the soil, by a cultivation sufficient to 
destroy the natural grasses. 

Iam informed by Mr. 8. T. Castle of Tomp- 
kins co., N. Y. that the Alsike clover does 
endure hard frosts, far better than red clover, 
and will flourish on low, cold clay land as also 
on marshes that are drained sufficient for 
growing timothy, red-top or foul meadow 
grass, and on land that is liable to be flowed 
with water in Spring and Fall. It is as free 
from fuaz and dust as red-top or timothy, and 
flourishes on the most barren lands, where 
few grasses grow. It will produce two crops 
a year of the very best hay for all kinds of 
stock, superior to any other kind of clover. 
It will attain a length, according to strength 
of soil from two to five feet, in Sweden, its 
native country, where it has been cultivated 
and flourished well for many years in succes- 
sion in their native pastures. Mr. Marble, 
near Burlington, raised some last season 
(which he informed me) stood rising of four 
feet. 

It is a giant white clover, wonderfully pro- 
lific, with flesh colored blows, from which bees 
extract abundance of superior honey. The 
seed is obtained from the first crop; the blows 
of which ripen much earlier than that of other 
clover, producing for Mr. Castle, last season 
(as he informed me) 7} bushels per acre, of 
which from four to five pounds is required per 
acre, to be sowed at the usual time of sowing 
red clover on wheat, oats or barley. It is as 
superior for pasture as for hay and when the 
first crop in the season, from which the seed 
is taken, is left for seed, the stocks and leaves 
are yet green, when the seed is ripe. 

I sowed last Spring for the first, 51 pounds 
on 13 acres—a trifle less than four pounds per 
acre. With the favorable season this was 
some thicker than is necessary. The seed is 
smaller than that from red clover, and conse- 
quently requires less quantity in weight per 


—— 
I have no seed to sell, but no doubt n 
farmers, who have been several years in the 
business, have seed for sale, but I cannog 
advertise for them.—Cor. Western Rural, 


~~ 





Lima Beans. 


All will agree that there is no bean grown 
at all to compare with the Lima, especially 
when eaten green, but even as a winter-bean, 
Used in the winter it is different from al] 
others from the fact that it is nearly equal 
quality to what it is.in its green state: But 
all may not know that it is the most difficult 
of beans to raise. Its principal enemy igg 
wet spring, It is ofso large a size and infim 
that when planted, if the weather is moist, it 
becomes soaked through and rots, sometimes 
even after it hassprouted. It not unfrequently 
happens that two and even three plantings 
are necessary and the crop fails afterwards, 
Sometimes a hot, dry August renders the vines 
barren; sometimes heavy rains just at the 
period of inflorescence will “ do” for them, 

The best mode to raise Lima beans success 
fully is to select a dry spot for the bed, plant 


first greasing the seed with lard or butter. If 
the soil is rich and not too wet the chances are 
that a good crop will be the result. 

But to insure a good crop as nearly as it can 
be done, plant the beans in a shallow box 
filled with the best soil about one inch each 
way, say about the middle or 20th of April, 
place the box in a hot-bed, or in a sunny Wilk 
dow of a constantly heated room of a house, 
and starttheplantsthere. When the periodar- 
rives for transplanting—that is, when the time 
ofprobable frost is over—set them carefully out 
by the poles, taking as much earth with them, 
sufficiently moist to adhere, as possible, make 
a hole with a round pointed stick of suitable 
size, and draw up the earth and press gently. 


straw or hay, the former being the best, as it 
is easier to manage, makes less dirt and can be 
saved for future occasions. A few clods will 
keep the paper covering in its place. 

Bat this should be what might be called the 
early or first crop of Limas. 
should be planted in the usual way, and from 
the two it would rarely happen that enough 
for summer and winter use—in case the plot 





acre. 


cured.— Germantown Telegraph. 





the poles firmly, elevate the hills, and get’ 
the seed perpendicularly just under the surface, - 


Should a frost threaten, cover with old papers, 


The second crop. 


of ground is large enough—would not be se- 
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Farm Records. 

Every intelligent agriculturalist should see 
the importance of keeping a record of all that 
occurs on the farm from day.to day. All that 
jsrequired for the purpose, is a few sheets of 
riled paper, stitched together, on which to jot 
down every evening, after the day’s work is 
done, what the weather has been, and what 
has been done, or has occurred on the farm; 
also, any facts he may have observed relating 
to the science of his profession. Here is a 
sample of an entry in our record book that 
may give an idea of the subject : 

“Oct. 22nd.—Cloudy, and ground covered 
with snow that fell last night; wind N. W. 
moderate. Commenced feeding hay to cows. 
andto confine horses to the stable at night. 
Gatiered in the last of the late winter apples; 
therussets are badly worm-eaten. Four hens 
stolen from poultry house last night; must 
geéta lock for it. Removed geranium plants 
from the garden to boxes in the house. En- 
gaged Mike for one month at $8, commencing 
to-day. Clear at night with hard frost. 6lb. 
14 0z. butter made from 3 days’ milk. Neigh- 
bour H. came over and begged hard to have 
Mike help him thrash to-morrow ; could not 
well refuse him; although I intended to have 
potatoes dug out at once, as he can get no 
hands except what his neighbours can lend 
him. 

“Oct. 23rd.—Clear and fine: a hard frost 
last night, penetrated the ground two or three 
inches and the Scotch Kidney potatoes, which 
in growing push out towards the surface, are 
greatly frost-bitten. Went over at 9a. m. to 
neighbour H. to see how he got along with 
his thrashing. He could not get hands enough 
s0 all the women folks are working in the 
barn. His crops are terribly infested with 
Canada thistle, and the air in his barn is filled 
tosuffocation with thistle dust; thistle buds 
form a large proportion of his wheat crop, 
and the thrashers wear gloves to protect their 
hands from thistle spines. Digging potatoes 
88 soon as the ground thawed out, which was 
not before 10 a.m, Engaged to go to town 
morrow at 6a. m. with neighbour L., and 
promised H. he should have Mike to-morrow, 
48 he could not get through with his thrashing 
to-day. Agreed to let 8. have 100 bushels 
potatoes at 60 cents.” 

Such a record will always be found inter- 
esting to look back upon, as well as valuable 
in deciding any question that may arise be- 








tween master and servant, or in regard to 
sales and contracts made, stock purchased, 
labour given or receivel, &c., &c. Besides 
this record, a field book may be kept in which 
to record the amount of labour, manure, seed, 
&c. expended in each division of the farm, 
and the yield or returns made from the several 
crops grown upon them. This can be entered 
from the record book at a leisure time, and 
will show the gains or losses of each year.on 
every acre of the farm, and enable the farmer 
to judge how and where to lay out labour and 
capital most profitably in the future. It is 
not absolutely necessary for the farmer him- 
self to write the records; any member of the 
family can do that, even a child, if its educa- 
tiou is far enough advanced; but he should 
give the facts, and see that they are put down 
in the record book.—Cunata Farmer. 
The Clover and Lime Theory in Practice. 
We have had much to say upon the benefits 
of using lime and clover upon worn-out soils, 
to give them a start. And yet we are appre- 
hensive that many of our readers have re- 
garded the matter as mainly theoretical, and 
will not be induced to try it. Although agri- 
culture is admitted to be a tentative art, some 
things are settled as well as they ever can be 
by any amount of experiment. Among them 
is the utility of applying lime to soils that 
have not already enough of it, and cropping 
with clover to add vegetable matter.and ammo- 
nia to thin, light soils, or those that do not 
give remunerative crops. In a recent trip 
over the New Jersey Central Railroad, we 
saw abundant evidence of the renovation of 
worn-out farms. Thirty years ago these farms 
were unproductive, and many of their owners 
were anxious to sell at thirty dollars an acre 
and emigrate. It was difficult to sell at any 
price. Now one will have to go far to find a 
more beautiful farming region than stretches 
from Plainfield N. J.,to Easton, Pa. Farms 
are worth from $125 to $200 per acre, and are 
constantly increasing in value. It is true 
some of the rise is due to the railroad, which 
affords better facilities for marketing, but the 
most of it is owing to the better management 
of the land. They make more of clover than 
in the regular Pennsylvania rotation, as it 
comes in oftener. The rotation is: 1, corn 
upon a clover sod, limed; 2, oats; 3, wheat, 
with the manure of the farm; 4, clover, ta be 
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Alsike Clover. 


In answer to inquiries relating to the habits 
and adaptation. various soils, of the Alsike 
Clover, etc., I would say I have no knowledge 
of its success on soils so wet and spouty as to 
prevent the sod from being cultivated with 
plough and harrow at certain seasons of the 
year. I.am not advised that it possesses 
hardiness and vigor sufficient to assert its 
supremacy over the thick, interwoven roots 
of marsh or prairie grasses, without first pre- 
paring the soil, by a cultivation sufficient to 
destroy the natural grasses. 

Iam informed by Mr. 8. T. Castle of Tomp- 
kins co., N. Y. that the Alsike clover does 
endure hard frosts, far better than red clover, 
and will flourish on low, cold clay land as also 
on marshes that are drained sufficient for 
growing timothy, red-top or foul meadow 
grass, and on land that is liable to be flowed 
with water in Spring and Fall. It is as free 
from fuaz and dust as red-top or timothy, and 
flourishes on the most barren lands, where 
few grasses grow. It will produce two crops 
a year of the very best hay for all kinds of 
stock, superior to any other kind of clover. 
It will attain a length, according to strength 
of soil from two to five feet, in Sweden, its 
native country, where it has been cultivated 
and flourished well for many years in succes- 
sion in their native pastures. Mr. Marble, 
near Burlington, raised some last season 
(which he informed me) stood rising of four 
feet. 

It is a giant white clover, wonderfully pro- 
lific, with flesh colored blows, from which bees 
extract abundance of superior honey. The 
seed is obtained from the first crop; the blows 
of which ripen much earlier than that of other 
clover, producing for Mr. Castle, last season 
(as he informed me) 7} bushels per acre, of 
which from four to five pounds is required per 
acre, to be sowed at the usual time of sowing 
red clover on wheat, oats or barley. It is as 
superior for pasture as for hay and when the 
first crop in the season, from which the seed 
is taken, is left for seed, the stocks and leaves 
are yet green, when the seed is ripe. 

I sowed last Spring for the first, 51 pounds 
on 13 acres—a trifle less than four pounds per 
acre. With the favorable season this was 
some thicker than is necessary. The seed is 
smaller than that from red clover, and conse- 
quently requires less quantity in weight per 
acre. 





I have no seed to sell, but no doubt 
farmers, who have been several years in 
business, have seed for sale, but I cannot 
advertise for them.—Cor. Western Rural, — 


eo. 


Lima Beans. 

All will agree that there is no bean grown 
at all to compare with the Lima, especially 
when eaten green, but even as a winter-bean, 
Used in the winter it is different from all 
others from the fact that it is nearly equal in, 
quality to what it is.in its green state: But 
all may not know that it is the most difficult 
of beans to raise. Its principal enemy isa 
wet spring, It is ofso large a size and infirm 
that when planted, if the weather is moist, it 
becomes soaked through and rots, sometimes 
even after it hassprouted. It not unfrequently 
happens that two and even three plantings 
are necessary and the crop fails afterwards, 
Sometimes a hot, dry August renders the vines 
barren; sometimes heavy rains just at the 
period of inflorescence will “ do” for them, — 

The best mode to raise Lima beans success 
fully is to select a dry spot for the bed, plant 
the poles firmly, elevate the hills, and set: 
the seed perpendicularly just under the surface, « 
first greasing the seed with lard or butter. If 
the soil is rich and not too wet the chances are 
that a good crop will be the result. 

But to insure a good crop as nearly as it can 
be done, plant the beans in a shallow box 
filled with the best soil about one inch each 
way, say about the middle or 20th of April, 
place the box in a hot-bed, or in a sunny Wilk 
dow of a constantly heated room of a ‘house, 
and starttheplantsthere. When the periodar- 
rives for transplanting—that is, when the time 
ofprobable frost is over—set them carefully out 
by the poles, taking as much earth with them, 
sufficiently moist to adhere, as possible, make 
a hole with a round pointed stick of suitable 
size, and draw up the earth and press gently. 
Should a frost threaten, cover with old papers, 
straw or hay, the former being the best, as it 
is easier to manage, makes less dirt and can be 
saved for future occasions. A few clods will 
keep the paper covering in its place. 

Bat this should be what might be called the. 
early or first crop of Limas. The second crop. 
should be planted in the usual way, and from 
the two it would rarely happen that enough 
for summer and winter use—in case the plot 
of ground is large enough—would not be se- 
cured.— Germantown Telegraph. 
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Se 
Farm Records, 

Every intelligent agriculturalist should see 
the importance of keeping a record of all that 
occurs on the farm from day,to day. All that 
jg required for the purpose, is a few sheets of 
ruled paper, stitched together, on which to jot 
down every evening, after the day’s work is 
done, what the weather has been, and what 
has been done, or has occurred on the farm; 
also, any facts he may have observed relating 
to the science of his profession. Here is a 
sample of an entry in our record book that 
may give an ides of the subject : 

“Oct. 22nd.—Cloudy, and ground covered 
with snow that fell last night; wind N. W. 
moderate. Commenced feeding hay to cows. 
and to confine horses to the stable at night. 
Gathered in the last of the late winter apples; 
therussets are badly worm-eaten. Four hens 
stolen from poultry house last night; must 
geéta lock for it. Removed geranium plants 
ftom the garden to boxes in the house. En- 
gaged Mike for one month at $8, commencing 
to-day. Clear at night with hard frost. 6lb. 
14 oz. butter made from 8 days’ milk. Neigh- 
bour H. came over and begged hard to have 
Mike help him thrash to-morrow ; could not 
well refuse him; although I intended to have 
potatoes dug out at once, as he can get no 
hands except what his neighbours can lend 
him. 

“Oct. 23rd.—Clear and fine: a hard frost 
last night, penetrated the ground two or three 
inches and the Scotch Kidney potatoes, which 
in growing push out towards the surface, are 
greatly frost-bitten. Went over at 9 a. m. to 
neighbour H. to see how he got along with 
histhrashing. He could not get hands enough 
so all the women folks are working in the 
barn. His crops are terribly infested with 
Canada thistle, and the air in his barn is filled 
tosuffocation with thistle dust; thistle buds 
form a large proportion of his wheat crop, 
and the thrashers wear gloves to protect their 
hands from thistle spines. Digging potatoes 
88 soon as the ground thawed out, which was 
not before 10 a.m, Engaged to go to town 
-morrow at 6a. m. with neighbour L., and 
promised H. he should have Mike to-morrow, 
48 he could not get through with his thrashing 
to-day. Agreed to let 8. have 100 bushels 
potatoes at 60 cents.” 

Such a record will always be found inter- 
esting to look back upon, as well as valuable 
in deciding any question that may arise be- 





tween master and servant, or in regard to 
sales and contracts made, stock purchased, 
labour given or receivei, &c., &c. Besides 
this record, a field book may be kept in which 
to record the amount of labour, manure, seed, 
&c. expended in each division of the farm, 
and the yield or returns made from the several 
crops grown upon them. This can be entered 
from the record book at a leisure time, and 
will show the gains or losses of each year on 
every acre of the farm, and enable the farmer 
to judge how and where to lay out labour and 
capital most profitably in the future. It is 
not absolutely necessary for the farmer him- 
self to write the records; any member of the 
family can do that, even a child, if its educa- 
tiou is far enough advanced; but he should 
give the facts, and see that they are put down 
in the record book.—Cuna?a Farmer. 





The Clover and Lime Theory in Practice. 
We have had much to say upon the benefits 
of using lime and clover upon worn-out soils, 
to give them a start. And yet we are appre- 
hensive that many of our readers have re- 
garded the matter as mainly theoretical, and 
will not be induced to try it. Although agri- 
culture is admitted to be a tentative art, some 
things are settled as well as they ever can be 
by any amount of experiment. Among them 
is the utility of applying lime to soils that 
have not already enough of it, and cropping 
with clover to add vegetable matter and ammo- 
nia to thin, light soils, or those that do not 
give remunerative crops. In a recent trip 
over the New Jersey Central Railroad, we 
saw abundant evidence of the renovation ‘of 
worn-out farms. Thirty years ago these farms 
were unproductive, and many of their owners 
were anxious to sell at thirty dollars an acre 
and emigrate. It was difficult to sell at any 
price. Now one will have to go far to find a 
more beautiful farming region than stretches 
from Plainfield N. J..to Easton, Pa. Farms 
are worth from $125 to $200 per acre, and are 
constantly increasing in value. It is true 
some of the rise is due to the railroad, which 
affords better facilities for marketing, but the 
most of it is owing to the better management 
of the land. They make more of clover than 
in the regular Pennsylvania rotation, as it 
comes in oftener. The rotation is: 1, corn 
upon a clover sod, limed; 2, oats; 3, wheat, 
with the manure of the farm; 4, clover, to Le 
ent or pastured. The farmers in all this rezien 
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attribute the great change in the value of their 
lands to this rotation. The crops are luxuri- 
ant, and the wheat fields as promising as in 
any part of the West. In all the better farm- 
ing districts of Pennsylvania, similar results 
are made manifest. Clover and lime, in con- 
nection with the manure made upon the place 
keep the farms in good heart, and constantly 
improving. The average production of wheat 
and of corn in these districts is much higher 
than in the Western States, which had a rich 
virgin soil. Whenever this treatment of the 
soil has been introduced, it secures the most 
satisfactory results. We do not see how this 
management Of the soil can be considered as 
pertaining merely to the theory of agriculture. 
Yet the mass of our farmers in the Eastern 
States continue to raise clover in small patches 
as a forage crop, without reference to its value 
as a renovator of the soil. If they would 
travel more and see what is accomplished in 
the line of their art, they would form better 
views, both on the theory and practice of agri- 
culture —American Agriculturalist. 


Have a Good Team. 


One good team is worth two ordinary ones 
on the farm; it is of more net profit to the 
man; and one good team is generally enough 
on an ordinary farm. We have experience in 
this matter; and we have just seen an instance 
which led to these remarks. 

Our young friend, Moses Smith, bought him 
a team which cost $435. ‘It was a young sub- 
stantial pair of geldings, well broke, and in 
good condition, good temper, and good keep- 
ers—all of which was considered enough to 
entitle them to the cognomen of a gooi team. 
And such they were. 

Mr Smith has a farm of a hundred acres or 
more. He has but this team, He is a begin- 
ner on the farm, and has used these horses for 
several years. They do all his work. They 
are heavy, fair travelers, and true to the traces. 
Any load that a team may be expected to draw 
can be moved by them. They never flinch; 
they are always reliable. They are used every 
day—they are notabused. Well fed and taken 
care of, they arealwaysready. Light or heavy 
work, they doit. The result is that the team 
which was thought a dear one, is just. what 
was wanted; is money well invested. Mr. 8. 
is pleased with his bargain; would buy no 
other than a good team ; would pay even more, 
much more, to obtain another like it, if he 








had occasion to buy, rather than purchases 
cheap pair of horses with the third ¢ Lin 
Now he is not troubled with a oul 
bad stock, of which the horse is the wi 
kind if not good¢-unreliable, unsound, usu 
vicious or lazy, a bad keeper, etc. Thig 
the common result of a large lot of ho; 
They are an expense, and a large one—y 
measured, usually, and therefore not known, 
They work, but work not well—your workis 
not well done by them: your corn is trod 
down by them; the ground is not so well 
ploughed—not so deeply, because the team is 
incapable; there are balks, and often when 
you least can afford them ; there is provocation 
of temper; there is danger. Is not this the 
case? 

AU of this is avoided in the one team, sim 
ply because it is a good team. It is like the 
one good gun which outshoots all the rest; 
hits oftener than all the rest. A good team 
is like a machine that you can trust. It does 
the work for you mathematically ; preserves 
to you the year through a good temper—more 
—friendship. You have companions in your 
horses, and they find companionship anda 
friend in you. A horse will appreciate this; 
but not all horses;.a good horse will mor 
readily, for there is a difference in the intelli- 
gence of horses. 

This team that we have described is nowin 
full and successful service, doing all the work 
of a pretty large farm, that is not stinted in 
its work. “Day in, day out,” says their own- 
er, “ they are in harness ; do all kinds of work; 
do all my work.” And there are teams like 
this scattered all over the country, but sparsely. 
And good horsemen, and intelligent, own 
them: they know. So was it with our team. 
In describing Mr. 8.’s team, we have but be- 
trayed our own; so that we know whereof we 
speak.—Journal of Agriculture. 

Coal Ashes as a Fertilizer. 

A series of experiments has recently been 
made in Paris, by a careful scientist—Prof. 
Naudin—to ascertain the value of coal ashes a8 
a manure. He employed beans in flower pots 
for his experiments, and came to the concli- 
sion that coal ashes are worthless for manure, 
if not positively injurious to plant life. 

Somehow all these experiments when tried 
in Europe get a wide circulation in the agri- 
cultural journals of our country, with whor 
a foreign endorsement is the most venerat 
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kind of gospel ; and we may, therefore, expect 
tosee this statement of Mr. Naudin’s soon 
going “the rounds” of the newspaper press. 
But our readers will remember what the 
Weex.y Press has taught them on this mat- 
ter—that experiments made in this country, 
and by men who have as carefully observed 
as Mr. Naudin has, have shown that as a sur- 
face dressing for apple, peach and pear trees, 
coal ashes have a very great value. No one 
who has not tried it can have the least idea 
how vigorously they grow, and how generally 
healthy they are under applications of this 
kind. ; 

We well know that chemical analysis shows 
that there are no fertilizing eléments in coal 
ashes; and that, therefore, there can possibly 
be no“ virtue” in them; but we feel in this 
matter like Galileo when shown that there 
was the best of evidence for believing that it 
was the sun and not the earth which went 
round; that he did not dispute that evidence 
which was no doubt correct enough; but he 
did know for all this that it was the world 
which moved. So, we know, as a surface dress- 
ing for fruit trees whether there is any good 
in them or not, they are of immense benefit to 
the trees. : 

For other things we do not know. Naudin 
andouranalytical friendsmay beright. Mixed 
in with the soil they are perhaps of little ac- 
count; yet as an absorber of night soil in the 
cleaning of cesspools, we value them. Cer- 
tainly good has resulted in our practice this 
way; but perhaps it might have been the same 
with sand, or any other material, harmless at 
best in itself— Weekly Press. 

Stick to One Thing. 

There are many farmers who do not stick 
to one thing long enough to make it pay, and 
consequently they lose in everything. | At one 
time they conclude to devote themselves to 
stock raising. Before they get fairly under 
good headway in this, they change their minds 
and go back to raising grain. Some again 
make a speciality, for a time, of a certain crop 
~—wheat, corn, or -potatoes, for instance. 
While they are following this speciality, the 
ttops may be small and thé prices low, and 
they turn to another just in time to miss large 
crops and good prices in what they have left, 

The best farmers we have observed are those 
who first find out what their soil is best adapted 
toproduce. They then turn their energies in 











that direction and go straight forward in that 
line. A poor crop does not discourage them. 
Tiey keep on, and are sure to be finally suc- 
cessful. 

To illustrate our idea;—We once knew a 
farmer who always made it a point to fatten 
from twenty-five to thirty hogs every year. 
Let the price of pork be high or low, he every 
year had his lot of hogs of about the usual 
number. He took great pride in having the 
best in the neighhorhood. Some years, per- 
haps, he might have done beiter by selling his 
corn instead of feeding it. Some years, per- 
haps he might have done better by turning his 
whole attention to some other specialty in 
farming. But we always notice this, that, 
taking one year with another for a long time, 
say ten years, he made the hogs pay. He was 
a successful farmer. 

Another farmer near by every year planted 
potatoes. Sometimes his crop would fail, and 
sometimes when he had a good crop the price 
would be low. But he kept straight forward 
-—Every Spring he planted potatoes. The re- 
sult in that case was the same as that in the 
other. Taking one year with another for a 
considerable number of years, he made the 
potato. crop pay. He, too, was a successful 
farmer. 

The farmer who would make his business 
pay, must have a policy, and must adhere to 
it.—American Farmers’ Magazine. 





Surprise Oats vs. Potato Oats. 

In the Spring of 1867 I purchased of Mr. 
Van Olinda ; the “ honest*farmer,” one quart 
of Surprise Oats for $2.00. Soon after I ob- 
tained several bushels of Potato Oats (so 
called here) of a neighbor at fifty cents per 
bushel. I have raised both for two years and 
do not hesitate to say that they are the same 
variety of oats. The berry is short and very 
plump, much resembling barley. When well 
grown they weigh from forty to forty-five 
pounds per measured bushel, but do not yield 
largely, and if fully ripe shell badly in har- 
vesting. 

If any of your readers wish to test the cor- 
rectness of my conclusions I presume they 
can procure the genuine Surprise Oats which 
(never did) yield 133 to.150 bushels per acre, 
of Mr. Van Olinda, for $1.00 per pound. 
The Potato Oats (the same thing by another 
name) can be purchased here for sixty or 
seventy cents per sushel.— Cor. Western Rural. 
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SUNDAY READING. 


One great cause of hostility to Revelation 
is that te mental temper of a large number 
of persons in our day is eminently and exclu- 
sively subjective. Each man makes his own 
thought the measure of all things. Each ad- 
mits truth only so far as truth is in harmony 
with his personal idiosyncracies. Truth is 
only to be true upon the condition that it is 
felt. Christ may be present in His Sacrament 
if He is felt to be present; not else. Scripture 
may be inspired, if you can feel the glow of 
its inspiration; not else. The Holy Spirit 
may sanctify, if you can measure and map 
out the exact track of His influence ; not else. 
Jesus Christ may be Divine, if, as you survey 
His human character, you can feel His Divine 
majesty; not else. God may be what you 
desire Him to be; He may be benevolent 
without justice, wisdom or power, without 
liberty of action, a Providence dealing with 
general laws, yet not a Providence taking 
count of each hair of the head and of each 
sparrow that falls to the ground. The sub- 
jective spirit indeed does not receive God as 
He has revealed Himself. It remodels Him; 
it makes its own God. You only know what 
it means by God when you have examined the 
particular mind which names Him. The sub- 
jective temper accepts this attribute and rejects 
that: it admires this dispensation, and is dis- 
satisfied with that; it can approve of one doc- 
trine, Lut it takes exception against another. It 
is checked by no sense of impropriety or gro- 
tesqueness; it is hampered by no suspicion 
that it is perpetually engaged in a work to 
which it is necessarily unequal. It is in truth 
dealing all along with its own human impres- 
sions, not with Divine realities; and it talks, 
appropriately enough, not about religious 
truth but about religious views. It goes on its 
way, offering its kaleidoscope of ever-changing 
views as a substitute for that glorious creed 
which was once for all delivered to the saints ; 
and it ends—in another European country it 
may be said well nigh to have ended —in that 
deep pit of materialism, where the belief in 
invisible truth is killed out altogether. 


There are two things quite incomprehensible: 
God desires to be loved by men, although He 
needs them not, and men refuse to love God, 
though they need Him in an infinite degree. 
O! exclaim then love is ndt loved. 





As the Israelites were forbidden to haye af 
God, except Jehovah, who brought them ont 
of the land of Egypt, so Christians must not 
seek for happiness in any but Him,-to whom 
they stand indebted for redemption from etey. 
nal death, and sanctification to eternal life 
This first commandment then, is a w 
not only against open infidelity, but algo, 
against the more subtle apostasy, which would 
substitute another notion of God for the 
Jehovah of the Bible, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Trinity in the adorable Unity 


Poor men think that rich men may well 
mind religion, and rich men think that poor 
men had need to doit. Prosperity thinks that 
it hath better things to mind than a God; and 
Adversity knows that it hath worse things, 
but it must mind them. Plenty is too fullto 
entertain Him; and Poverty hath enough to 
do to bear up under itsown burden. Learning ' 
knows how, but will not; Jgnorance says it 
would, but knows not how. 


Our souls may receive an infinite hurt, and 
be rend: red incapable of all virtue, merely by 
the use of innocent and lawful things. Gross 
sins are plainly seen and easily avoided by 
persons who profess religion ; but the indiscreet 
and dangerous use of innocent and lawful 
things, as it does not shock and offend our 
consciences, so it is dfficult to make people at 
all sensible of the danger of it. 


In the creation of the world God gave the 
water to the fish, earth unto the beast, air unto 
the fowl, heaven unto the glorious angels; and 
then, after all these goodly seats were bestowed 
He made man “ In His own image,” that men 
might say with the Prophet, “ Whom hayel 
in heaven but Thee?” 


By faith we come to the wedding-feast, by 
charity, which is the life, and by good works, 
which are the fruits of faith, we are qualified 
to eat the flesh of the Lamb, and to es. 
nourishment from it. 


Repentance never comes too late, if it comes 
from the heart; but late repentance is seldom 
true. ; 


With men the heart is known by our words; 
but with God, our words are weighed by & 
hearts. 
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gz Persons ordering Gocds 
of our advertisers will confer 
a favor by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
“American Farmer.” 


WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
Publishers, 











Baltimore Markets, March 26, 1869. 


Correr.—Rio, 16a17 X% cts.. gold, according to quality; 
Laguayra 14a17X cts., and Java 22423 ¢ cts., gold 


Corron.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 


Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary 0.000 cccesccesccesccences cess DIMALO 00 
Good dO. .ccccccccccscees secccscccccessaimuay | 00 


Low Middling ....ccesees seccesscvcee- 2) 4a27% 00 
Middling.. .ccees cecccecces caccvees sees tb guzey 00 

Fertitizers.—Peruvian Guano, $83; California $70; 
Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; Reese 
& Co’s Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $00; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Raltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate. $56; Bauglh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $48; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$48; Maryland Powder of Bone, $48; Rhodes’ Super 
Phosphate, $50; Rhodes’ Orchilla Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime. $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phesphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Kaw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
per-Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per ton, or $225 per bbl. 
Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 10c per bushel, at 
kilns. 

Firour.—-Howard Street Super, $6.00a6 50; Tigh 
Grades, $7.75a8.75; Family, $9.00a1000; City Mills 
Super, $6.00a7.25; Baltimore Family, $13.50. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $6.75a7.25; 
Corn Meal, $4 25 

Grain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $1 70a2.25; 
White, $1.87a2.00. 

Rye.—$1.45a1.50 per bushel. 

Gats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
5a68c. per bushel. 

Corn. —White, $0.80a0.83 ; 
bushel. 

Hay anD Srraw.—Timothy $18a23, and Rye Straw $16 
a$18 per ton. 

Provisions.—Bacon.—-Shoulders, 14Xal5cts.; 
16X%al8 cts.; Hams, Baltimore, 21 cts per Ib. 

8aLt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.00a2.10; Fine, $2 80 
$3.00 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50a55 cts. per bushel. 
> —gaitteiartaad $3 87a4.00; Clover $10 25a10.50; Flax 

55. 

Topacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 

Maryland, 


Yellow, $0 80a0.85 per 


; Sides, 











Frosted to COMMON seseccsssescececessesess $4002 5.50 
Sound common .. +» 5.00a 6.00 
Middling ...000 000 7.50a10.00 
Good to fine DrOWN. ... ss cccecccecess ceveee 11 00a15.00 
Sn cdnhhapdacteds ckbadlgnbsesee 256 csc STE 
Upper country.. ...ccccess sesccccvcseseces 7-00835.00 
Ground leaves, DEW sesecsccecccccceseseeess 3.00812.00 
hio. 
Inferior to good COMMON ....++eeeeeeeseeess 4.00a 6.00 
Brown and greenish. .....- «0+ ss+ ° - 7.00a 8.00 
Medium to fine red and spangled ee 9.00a13.00 
Ne SUOGOIED noch hsad kcderccee ents « 12 00a25.00 


Fine yellow and fancy ...... «++ seese+ e000 30.00040 00 
Woot.—We quote: Unwashed, 32a35 cts.; Tub-washed, 





3a54 cts.; Pulled 35a40 cts.; Fleece —a— cts. per Ib. 
Cittig Marger.—Common. $5 4016.50; Good to fair, 
$7.50a8 25; Prime Beeves. $8 25.:9 60 per 100 Ibs. 
Sheep—Fair to good, 5a8 cts per Ib., gross, 
Hogs—$14.0a15 75 per 100 Ibs., net. 





Wholesale Produce Market, 


Prepared for the American Furmer by Euticorr & Hewes, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 


Battimone, March 27, 1869, ~ 


Burrer —Wesitern solid packed 35a40 cts.; Roll 33a38; 
Glades, 38a50; Goshen, new, 55a57. 

Beeswa x-—4laé44 cts 

Cuerse.—Eastern, 2322344; Western, none here, 

Daiep Frurr.—Apples, 7a10; Peaches, 10a25. 

Eaas—26 cents per dozen. 

Featuers.—l.ive Geese, — to — cents. 

Larp.—Western, 20%; City rendered, 21 cts. 

TALLow.—llall « cents. 

Potatog£s.—$2 25a2.50 per bbl. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS—APRIL. 


Plants, Seed, &c ae Such. 
J J. H. Gregory. 

Mahlon Moon. 
H. L. Berst & Bro. 
Joshua Pierce. 
.Trees—L. B. Chapman. 
Hand Lawn Mower—Wm. L. Boyer & Co. 
Hand Drill—Sam’! 8. Allen. 
Bees—Col. J. Leffel. 
Plant Syringe—N. E. P. Pump Co 
Water Proof a &e.—C. J. Fay & Sons, 
Patent Brooms—C. A. Clegg & Co. 
Maps—J T. Lloyd. 
Indelible Pencils—Indelible Pencil Co. 
Books—Zeigler, McCurdy & Co. 

“ J. A. Riddle. 
Thompson's Monthly—Published at Bridgewater, Conn. 
Household Advocate—S. S. Wood. 
Agents Wanted—E. C. Allen. 
Gardener Wanted—“ Am. Farmer Office.” 
Prophylactic Fluid—Jno Darby & Co. 
Cresylic Soap for Physicians—Frank Lewis, Agent. 
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DARBY'S PROPHYLAOTIO FLUID! | 
A CHALLENGE 10 raz WORLD! | 


We challenge the world to produce a better | 
or a stronger recommendation for any article | 
for any purpose than the following: | 


NovemBeEr Ist, 1868. 

We very cheerfully unite our testimony in favor of the 
great merits of the valuable disinfectant manufactured 
by Prof. Darby, and known as Darby’s Prophylactic 
Fluid. From the reputation of Prof. Darby as a scien- 
tific gentleman, from our own knowledge of this prepara- 
tion, and from the general esteem in which tt is held 
wherever known, we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it as one of the most valuable household articles with 
which we are acquainted : 


Rev. H. N. McTy1erz, D.D., 
Nashville, Tenn., Bishop M. E, Church, South. 
Rev. A. A. Lrescoms, D. D., 
Athens, Ga., Chancellor University of Georgia. 
Rey. Ricwarp Futier, D.D., 
Baltimore, Md,, Pastor Baptist Chureh. 
Pres. P. A. CHADBOURNE, 
Madison, Wis., Pres. Univ. of Wis. 
JosErH Le Contes, M. D., 
Columbia, 8. C., Prof. Chem. and Geol., Univ. of 8. C. | 
Rey. Tuos. O. Summers, D. D., 
Nashville, Tenn., Book Kd. South Meth. Pub. House. 
R. T. Brumey, 
Marietta, Ga., formerly Prof. Chem. Uniy. Ala. and S. C. | 
Rev. J. M. Bonnett, 
Macon, Ga., President of Wes. Fem. College. | 
Rev. W. C. Bass, 
Macon, Ga., Pref Nat. Sciences, Wes. Fem. College. 
Hon. Tuomas H. Warts, 
Montgomery, Ala., Ex-Governor State of Alabama. 
Rev. LutHer M. Sirs, D. D., 
Oxford, Ga., President Emory College. | 
Rev. Georce F. Pierce, D. D., 
Sparta, Ga., Bishop M. E. Church, South, | 
Hon. ALEx. H. SterHens, Crawfordsville, Ga. | 
Rev. C. D. Evxrort, D. D., | 
Nashville, Tenn., Pres. Nashville Female Academy. | 
Rey. J. Hamriton, D. D., 
Mobile, Ala , Pastor Franklin St. M. E, Church, South, | 
Gen. JAMES H.CLaNTon, « 
Montgomery, Ala.. Chairman Dem. State Ex. Com. 
Rev. Geo. H. W. Pertriz, D. D., 
Montgomery, Ala., Pastor Pres. Church. 
Rev. A. J. BATTLE, 
Marion, Ala.. Pres. Judson Female College. 
Rev. P. P. Nre xy, D. D., 
Mobile. Ala., Pastor St. Francis St. M. E. Ch., South, | 
W. 8. Wyman, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala , Prof. in the Univ. of Ala. | 
Rev. R. K. HareGRove, 
Franklin, Tenn., Pres. Franklin Female College. | 
Rev. E. H. Myers, D. D., 
Macon, Ga., Ed. South. Christ. Advocate. 
Rev. W. M. Wientmany, D. D., 
Charleston, 8. C., Bishop of M. E. Church, South. 
Rev. James F. DowDE xu, 
Auburn, Ala., Pres. E. A. Male College. 
Rev. CHar.es F. DrEms, D. D., 
N. Y. City, Pastor ‘‘Church of the Strangers.” 
This list might be increased to include the name of 
almost every man, woman and child in the Southern 
States. We have only given a few of the more promi- 
nent, whom everybody knows, and whose opinions they 
yr espect. 
For sale by every druggist and country merchant. 
Orders filled by the proprietors, 
JOHN DARBY & Co., 
161 William street, N. Y. 








ap-2t 


t-+PLANTS 
Flower Garden 


Greenhouse 


My Catalogne for 1869 contains 
descriptions of many New, Rare and 
Beautiful Varieties. Also a list of 
the finest varieties of 


FRENCH HYBRID 


GLADIOLUS, 


The cultivation of which is made a 
specialty by me. 

“Mr. Such exhibited at our office speci 
mens of Gladiolus which for size of spike 
and beauty of flower we have never seen 
equalled,” —AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Address 


Sept., 1868. 
George Such, South Amboy, N.J. 


ap-1t 





Agents Wanted For Dr. March's 


NIGHT SCENES 


IN THE BIBLE. 


On fine, rose-tinted paper, with steel engravings costing 
over $3000.00, and of unrivalled beauty, grandeur, deli- 
cacy and excellence. Highly commended by Bishops 
Morris, Simpson and Clark, Rev. Albert Barnes, the en- 
tire religious press, college professors, and clergymen of 
every denomivation. One says, “It is a beautiful, fas- 
cinating, impressive, invaluable book ;” another, Itis 
pr.cious as gems;’’ another, ‘ It ought to be a household 


| book throughout the English speaking world.” Great 
| inducements to Clergymen,, Teachers, Students and 


Agents. One agent sold 302 in three weeks, another 8? 
in one week, another 46 in one day, and soon. Forcir 
cular, the recommendations, price, and terms to Agents, 


| address, ZEIGLER, McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Cincinnati, O , Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. ap it 


THE BEST SQUASHES. 
The American Turban for fall, and the Hubbard for 





| winter; these are the dryest, sweetest, and richest of all 


Squashes. Having been the original introducer of 
these, I am ready to supply the purest seed grown st 
15 cents a package, 30 cents an ‘ounce, $2.50 a 
Catalogues of over 200 varieties of garden seed many 
them new and rare, (1 grew over one hundred kinds) 
gratis to all, JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
ap-1t Marbiehead, Mass. 


BEST SWEET CORN. 

To raise for Marketing, buy Crosby's Early, ears 12 
rowed, of good size, very sweet and very early. Sent 
post paid for 15 ceuts a package, 85 centa a quart. Fut 
Family use, buy Extra Karly Dwarf Sugar (the earliest 
of all sweet corn)—Crosby’s Early to follow next, thed 
Sweet Mexican, which is exceedingly sweet and tendet, 
or Trimble’s Sweet highly recommended by N. Y. Farm 
ers’ Club. Each of these sent, post paid, for 15 cents® 
package. My Seed Catalogue gratis to all, 

ap lt AS. J. H. GREGURY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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These grent Maps, 


place of importance, all Railroads to date, 
alwrations in the various European States, 
are neetled in every School ani family in the wagh yr ey 
eecupy the spice of ohne Map, and by theans of the R 
ser, either site can be thrown front, and any part brought 
Cotinty Kights and large discount 


level to the eye, 
piven to good Agents. 


Apply fer Cirgulars, Terms, ahd send money for Sample 
J 


Maps. to 
ap a 





Agents Wanted--$10 a Day. 
TWO 810 MAPS FOR 24. 
LLOYD’s 
Patent Revolving Double Maps 
Of America and Furope, America and the 
United States of America. 
Colored—in 4000 Counties. 
how just completed, show every 


23 Ce rtlandt Street, N.Y. .- 





and the latest 
These Maps 


tevet'= 


T. LLOYD, 








832, TICK, TICK. $30. 


AMERICAN WATCHES 


, worth | 


32, given as preipiums for $30 | 
worth “of subscriptions for WOOD'S | 
HOUSEHOLD ADVOCATE, a first | 


class Family Paper, at 75 cents a 


year, 
Address 8. 8. 


new, light and profitable, 


Send for specimen 


WOOD, P. O: Build- 
ing, Bebra ot N. Y. 


cee eee ee ee 


as THE Wornina CLAss :—I am now prepared tofurnish 
all classes with constant employment at their homes, the 
whole of the time or for the spare motments. Business 
Fifty cents to $5 per evening, | 


| 
copy. | 


ap=1t | 


is easily earned by persons of either sex. and the boys and | 


kir's earn nearly as much as men. 


Great inducements 


ure offered those who will devote their whole time to the 


business; and, that every person Who sees this notice, | 
may send me their address 


themselves, 


for 10cts, 
ap-1t 


and test the bnsiness for 
I make the following uhparalleleti offer: 
To all who are not well satisfied with the business, IT will 
send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
ticulars, directions, &c., se 
Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta; Me. 


Full par- 
Sample sent by mall | 





TO FARMERS—AGENTS WANTED. | 


THE PATENT PARTS of the celebrated Silvers’ 
RLASTIC BROOM—Seamless Bross Cop, Ferrel and | 
Screw Loop, WHICH LAST A LIFETIME sent to Far- | 
mers (where We bave no Agents,) with ful) Instructions | 


for making thelr own Brooms, by mail, 
Best seed 15 cents extra. 
culturist,”’ O. Jupp, Editor, says: 
adopted as a family institution.” 

ONE AGENT WANTED in every County. 
right of sale given, and $100 to $200 per month pafd, or a 
commission from which twice that amount can be made 
MERCHANTS SUVPLIED WHERE WE RAYE NO AGENTS 
Address C. A. CLEGG & CO.,38 Courtlandt St.,N.Y. 1t 


$1 25. 


(pre-paid.) for 
The ‘‘ American Agrt- | 
‘Silvers’ Brooms are | 


Exclusive 





Hand Lawn Mower, 
Greatly Improved for 1869, 
IS SIMPLE, CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO.. 


ap-1t 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





A PRIME HAND DRILL. 
“THE PLANET" is simple, complete and efficient. 
Guanos, Fertilisers, Peas, 
Descriptive circulars of 8 
ALLEN, Cinnaminson, Nid 


Sows perfectly, 
all other se 


Zurnive 8 = 





4c Tag 


IN DELIBLE PENCILS. 


For Marking Clothing, &c. 


Single, 50c.; 3 


four $1; per doz. 


Sent, freight paid, on reveipt of 
More convenient than ink.—Am. Agriculturis?. 
Invaluable tu the housekeeper. Godey’s Lady's Book: 
A very useful article.— Am, Znelitute re 1867. 


Address 


ep-1t 


INDELIBLE PENCIL CO 


2 75; joe grs, $28. 


NoatHampron, Mass, 
@@ SoLD by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 





Kittatinny BlackberryPlants, 

First quality, $10 per 1000; Wilson’s, Clarke, Philatel- 
phia, &¢, greatly reduced in price; Iona, Israella, Adi- 
rondack and other ¥ ines, $8 per 100; Nicanor strawberry 
plaints, $3 per 100. 
Seed large Red Tomato, post paid by mail, 10 per ¥ 02 ; 


$2 per Ib. 


Maupay’s superior do. large, smooth, round, 


thick flesh, the best well established variety, 26 per x oz, 
Lesher’s Mammoth Aspuragus, best, large,” 25 per ¥g oz. 
Imperial Cabbage Lettuce, very fine, 10 per ¥ oz, $2 1b. 


ap-1t 


MAHLON MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 





S Patd Water Pee 
Pat’d Water-Proof Paper Paper 
, Siding, Ceiling, 


voojing 


Lave Gutters, Je. 
 U.PFAY&E£0N8 Oamden, Hew Jempey, 





Address 


oCarpeting, W ‘ater Pipes, 





dee CESS SESSION SE 


BEES. 


Send Stamp to the Little } Man (3 feet 10 inches high) 
for his circular of the AMERICAN BER-HIVE, 
SON BEE-FEEDERS, PLATIAN and EGYPTIAN BEES 
and the BEE-KEEPERS’ TEXT-BOOK 


HARRI- 





Address, 

COL J LEFFEL, 
ap-2t Springfield, Vhio. 
5,000,000 
ARBOR VIT#, HEMLOCK, PINS, BALSAM FIR, 


for Price List, fr 
Arbor Vite, 6 


SPRUCE AND LARCH, 
From Nursery and Pasture, at wh olesale, cheap. Send 


ee. 
to 12 in height, 
Address, 
L_B 


$5 per 1,000, 
CHAPMAN, 


§9 Cortlandt st.,N. Y., from April ist to June 1st. 
All other times Portland, Me. 


ap-1t 





Seed Potatoes. 


Early Rose, 3 ibs.. post paid, $1 50; per peck, $6.00. 
Early Goodrich, $3.50 per barrel, 
Harrison, $4,00 per barrel. 


No charge for 


ap it 


packing, 
Address 8, 


H. L. BERST & BRO., 
Erie, Pa. 





WANTED. 


A competent Gardener to take charge 
of a fruit and vegetable garcen aa 


orchard. I 


nquire at, 


‘« American Farmer” Office, 
Baltimore. 


ap-3t 





Page oe roxy Is LAID”—NO HUMBUG. 


gates 
free, AG ENTS 


A RIDDLE of fo A woman 25 Cents. 


febiN hve tt 


WAN IN KVE 


N. ff, 
TOWN. 


Cirealar, 
ap-1e 
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$50,000 in Greenbacks! 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Great Inducements to Clubs! 
Wow is the Time to Subscribe / 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 


THOMPSON’S MONTHLY 


Newsdealers, send in your orders at once! 
Advertisers send along your advertisements 
and they will be inserted in our columns at 
the rate of TEN CENTS A LINE. It is one of 
the best Advertising Mediums in the world. 

To the getter up of the Largest Club we 
will give TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GREENBACKS! These offers are made 
only for 1869. 


No other Paper offers such inducements ! 


CONTRIBUTORS: 
C. B. Toompson, JR., EMMERSON BENNETT, 
Epwakrp 8. EL.ts, T. S. ArntHour, JR., 
Emma D. N. Sournworta, 
And many other celebrated Authors. 


LOOK FOR THE GREAT STORY ENTITLED 


JACKE RAYMOND, 
His Life Among the Indians. 

This is one of the most exciting stories ever 
written by C. B. Thompson. Do not fail to 
get the first number. Out this month in 
Thompson’s Monthly. 5000 Extra Copies 
ordered. Over 25,000 circulation. For sale 
by all News Agents. If your News Agent 
cannot get it for you, send direct to the Pub- 
lisher’s Office. 


TERMS, $1.00 A YEAR, in Advance. 


It will consist of Brilliant Novelettes, Ro- 
mances, Historical, Biographical, and Scientific 
Sketches, Essays, Poetry, Choice Articles on Ag- 
ricultural Suljects, Reviews, Fashions, Anecdotes, 
News, Editorials, and all that is calculated to 
instruct and entertain an entire Family Circle, 
the whole being free from all Political and 
Sectarian bias. The getter up of each Club of 

100 Subscribers will receive 75 

7 “ “ “ 


50 


Single Copy 10 cents. 

Postmasters and others who get up Clubs 
can afterwards add names at the same rates 
and the names will be counted up to January 
1st, as a part of the original Club. 

Specimen copies sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of five cents. It is safer to send sub- 
scriptions by Money Orders, which are fur- 
nished at nearly all Post Offices. 

("Send for specimen and commence send- 
ing in your clubs early. All communications 
must be addressed to Tompson’s Monthly, Nos. 
34 ang 36, Main Street, Bridgewater, Conn. 

ap-{t 





FOR PHYSICIANS. 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTING. 


Cresylic Medicated 


SALT RHEUM 
SOAP, 


For Surgeons’ use in Amputations, and in 
healing Carbuncles, Boils, Abscess, Gan- 
grene, &e. Also for curing Sult Rheum. 

Destructive to insect and fungus life, 
these Soaps should be in the office of every 
Physician. 

Descriptive pamphlet mailed to appli- 
cants. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


JAS. BUCHAN & CO., New York. 
For Sale at Southern Agency, 
No. 4 SOUTH STREET, 

BALTIMORF. 
FRANK LEWIS, Agent. ap-tf 





PLANT SYRINGE & GARDEN ENGINE 
For 85. 


* Proves to be superior to anything of the ‘kind I have 
yet seen.”"—Chas Downing. Newburgh, N. ¥. ‘‘ Some- 
thing no household should be without—indispensable for 
greenhouse use.—F. K. Pheniz, Bloomington, Til. Un- 
equalled fur applying liquids to destroy insects upon 
vines, fruit trees, and garden or field crops. 

Send stamp for cireularsto N. E. P. PUMP CO., 

ap-3t Danvers, Mass, 


White Japan Cucumber. 


Here we have a new Cucumber from Japan, of the 
White Spine variety, perfectly hardy, one of the earliest, 
remarkably productive, and unsurpassed for beauty, 
Per package 15 cents. Circulars of many new things, 
gratis to all. 





JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
ap-1t Marblehead, Mass. 





Concord Grapevines. 


The subscriber has on hand six to eight thousand well 
grown and well rooted one and two year old CUNCORD 
GRAPEVINES, which wil} be sold at reduced prices, by 
the hundred or thousand. 

JOSHUA PIERCE, 
Nursery at Linnen Hill, 
ap-1t Near Washington, D. €. 


DRAINAGE. 


A superior lot of DRAIN TUBES and TILES 
for sale at wholesale prices. Address 
AMERICAN FARMER BUSINESS ACENCY, 
may-tf '  BALTIMURE, 








WIT 
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New and Valuable Work. 


HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Cum- 
position, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES 
OF ANALYSES, 


* 
By Prof. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, 
Of Yale College. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of 
agricultural plants, their composition, their 
structure and modes of development and 
growth ; of the complex organization of plants, 
and the uses of the parts, the gemination of 
seeds and the food of plants, obtained both 
from the air and the soil. Very full and accu- 
rate tables of analyses are given, and tables of 
the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the 
same and different plants. The book is an 
invaluable one to all real students of agricul- 
ture. It is fully illustrated, and will be sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, $2, 
by the publishers. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


ap-1t 245 Broadway, New York. 


J. G. PROUD & SONS, 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE, 


63 Second St., Baltimore. 








FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


tna Inzurance Company of Hartford. Conn. 
Merchants’ Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Company, Mass 
People’s Fire Insurance Company of Worcester, Mass. 
Fulton Fire Insurance Company of New York. 
Yonkers a d New York Insuranee Co. of New York. 
Germania Fire Insurance Company of New York. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


tna Life Insurance Company, Hartford , Connecticut. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


All persons wishing to procure the 
Genuine Chester White Pigs, 


Can obtain them of us the coming spring. Our stock is 
as pure as can be had in the United States, and possess 
more desirable quaiities than any other known breed. 
Have gained 113¢ ounces of live flesh for each pound of 
corn consumed, Send for our circular. Address, 
JAMES YOUNG, JR & CO., 
feb-3t Marshaliton, Chester Co., Pa. 














WANTED—AGENTS to Seri the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine ever invent- 
ed. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal induce- 


ANTED-—AGENTS— 875 
to $200 per month, everywhere, 
male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
#75 to 4200 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made Address 
SECOMB & CO , PITTSBURGH, PA.; BUSTON, MASS., 
or ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. ap 3t 





THE 
Piedmont Land Agency 
OF 
VIRGINIA. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 176 CHURCH STREET, LYNCHBURG, Va. 





Principal Branch Offices : 
SALEM, Roanoke County, Va. 
CRISTIANSBURG, Montgomery County, Va. 
WYTHEVILLE, Wythe County, Va. 





We offer for sale 500 FARMS, located 
South of the James River, East of the Blue 
Ridge and Southwest of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, in Virginia. We have lands to suit the 
wants of all persons desirous of investing their 
money. To actual settlers who wish to remove 
to our mild climate, we can give assurance that 
there is no better watered or healthier belt of 
country in the United States than the one in 
which these lands are Jocated. We have large 
tracts of mineral and forest lands, presenting fine 
opportunities for speculative investments. We 
convey clear aad indisputable titles and our lands 
are very cheap. 

For further information address 

E. C. RANDOLPH & Co, 
PIEDMONT LAND AGENCY, 


jan-tf At either of the above named offices. 





“The Rural Gentleman,” 


A Monthly Journal of Practical 


Horticulture, Agriculture & Rural Affuirs. 





Edited by a Practical Horticulturist, 


With a Corps of Able Assistants and Occasional Con- 
tributors, 


TERMS, $1 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 





Canvassers wanted everywhers, and inducements of- 
fered to make it pay those who will work, 
Address J. B. ROBINSON & CO, 





ments to Agents, Address AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass.,or 3t. Louis,Mo, ap 3t 


dec No. 2 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse Powers, Threshing 
Machines, Cultivators Steel Plows, Plow Handles, and 
standard agricnitural implements generally. 

Especial attention, of tne trade and farming commu- 
nity, called to our celebrated Iron Geared Horse Powers, 
largely used in the South for gianing cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. It is war- 
ranted stronger, more durable, and lighter of draught 
than any other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the largest scale. we can supply the trade at 
the shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handles. 

Address A. B. FARQUHAR, 
noy-tf : York ,Pa. 





HENRY GIBSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


TUBULAR DRAINS 


In Glazed Stoneware, 
ALSO- 


DRAIN TILES. 


LOCUST POINT, 


nov-tf Baltimore. 





Paints for Farmers and others. 

The Grafton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing 
the Best, Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two 
coats well put on, mixed with pure Linseed OjI, will last 
10 or 15 years; it is of a light brown or beautiful choco- 
late color, and can be changed to green, lead, stone, drab, 
olive or cream, to suit the tase of the consumer. It is 
valuable for Houses, Barns, Fences, Carrlage and Car 
makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Canal Boats, vessels and Ships’ Bottoms, Canvas, 
Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire and Water proof,) 
Floor Vil Cloths, (one Manufacturer having used 5,000 
bbls. the past year,) and as a paint for any purpose is 
unsurpassed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhe- 
siveness. Price $6 per bbl. of 300 !bs., which will supply 
a farmer for years to come. Warranted in all gases as 
above. Send for a ci:cular which gives full particulars. 
None genuine unless bra: ded in a trade mark, Grafton 
Mineral Paint. Persons can order the Paint and remit 
the money on receipt of the goods. Address, 

feb 6t DANIEL BIDWELL, 254 Pearl St .N Y 


GRAPE VINES. 


A fine stock for the Fall trade of all the reliable varie- 
ties, by the thousand, hundred, dozen, or single one. 

Nurserymen, agents and those wanting good vines for 
Vineyards or Gardens, can be supplied at low rates, 

Samples sent at hundred rates, postage added, 

Vines two and three years old, of IONA, ISRAELLA, 
DELAWARE, ALLEN’S HYBRID and DIANA, 

1,000 cuttings of ION AS, one year old, at special rates 
hy the thousand only. Wood for propagatian, from 
hearing vines, well ripened and warranted true to name. 

Club Agents likerally dealt with, 

Price List sent on application. 

Address R. W. HOLTON, Haverstraw, 
Rockland county, N. Y, 





oct-7% 





The Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
(EstaBLtsued 1840.) % 

INVITE PLANTERS AND FARMERS to send for 4 
pamphlet descriptive of their fertilisers. o 

We offer our Double refined Poutrette, equal to the 
best Super-phosphate, at the low price of $25.00 per ton, . 
The Company also make a superior article of Nitro-phas- 
phate and pure Bone Dust. See testimonials: 

E. M. TODD, Smithfield, Va., says where he used the 
Double Refined Poudrette on Corn it doubled the yield, 

WILLIAMS BRO’S, Dover, Del., says it gave their 
Rhubarb and Tomatoes a vigorous growth, ripening the 
latter two weeks earlier. 

P. W. HUTCHINSON, Sen., near Cherokee, Ga., says 
it nearly doubled his yield of cotton. 

How. Eur. 8S. SHORTER, Eugsula, Ala., says his Cot. 
ton was fully equal to adjoining fields mauured with the 
best Super-phosphates. 

S. MONTGOMERY, Ellaviile, Ga, says it increased 
his crop of Cotton 150 Ibs. per acre 

G. 8. OGLESBY, Marictta, Ga., used it an Corn and 
and Co ton and says it more than DOUBLED the yield, 
He regards it the oheapest and most reliable Fertilizer 
within his knowledge. 

Ex Gov. SMITH, Warrenton, Va., tried it with three 
several crops the last and present years, and says; “] 
PRONOUNCE IT WITH CONFIDENCE A MOST VALUABLE Ma. 
NURE.” 

The Superintendent of Gen. W. R, COX, Polk Island 
Plantation, N C says; “I think the Poudrette used for 
Corn cannat be surpassed—used it also on Cotton which 
produced a large yield. 

DOCT. E. M, PENDLETON, Sparta, Ga., says: “ The 
Nitro Phosphate of Lime, used on Cotton made 248 per 
cent. the first year. 

Pror. GEO H, COOK, of the New Jersey State Agri- 
cultural College, at New Brunswick. says; ‘‘ The Double 
Refined Poudrette and Nitro-phosphate of Lime paid us 
full 100 per gent. above their mai ket value inp the increase 
of crops this year.” 

Address, LUDI MANUFACTURING CO., 

Box 3139, New York P.O. 

Office 66 Cortlandt street. 

Tuomas Baynes & Son, and Bowen & Mercer, Bal- 
timore, Agents for the Company. feb-3t 


NS’ PIANO FORTES, 





MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 
HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 
CHAS. 8S. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


feb-6t 





SOUTHERN PLANTER & FARMER 
OF RICHMOND, VA. This able monthly and 


THE AMERICAN FARMER 
Together for $3,50 per annum. 
SOUTHERN PLANTER, 
P. 0, Box 653, Richmond, Va., or 
AMERICAN FARMER, 
Baltimore, Md, 


Addreas 


mar-tf 
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EDONDA GUANO 


The Cheapest and Most Successful Fertilizer ever 
Introduced into this Country. 


The REDONDA GUANO has now been used extensively for three years upon every description of crops, and 
with the most unprecedented success. Its results upon the various crops has established its reputation beyond all 


others, and a demand, unprecedented. 


“ REDONDA ” is a pure, natural Guano, entirely uniform in its character, 


For SPRING CROPS it has not been surpassed. 


The EXTREMELY LQW PRICE at which it is sold is not the least important fact to the farmer. 

Pamphlets containing testimonials from FARMERS and PLANTERS in Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Delaware and New York, together with REPORTS and ANALYSIS of the most eminent chemists in the country, 
with full direotions for its use, ean be obtained at our warehouse or from our various agents. 


PRICE: S30 PER TON. 


WE GIVE BELOW A FEW CERTIFICATES. : 


On TOBACCO, while the plant did not grow off as rapidly as with Peruvian, it has matured with uniformity, and 
je much richer and heavier than from Peruvian alone, and the land is permanently benefited. On Vats, Corn and 





Vegetables, nearly every one who used it is ready to certify to its unprecedented value. 








Dinwippier, Va , August 15, 1868. 
Gentlemen: I used 2 bagsof REDONDA ISLAND GU- 
ANO, bought of you last May, on Tobacco—part applied 
in the drill and part in the hill, at the rate of 250 pounds 
to the acre. I am very well pleased with it, as it was 
applied on poor land, and the Tobaceo is looking very 
well, equal to that where other manure was applied. 
Very respectfully, JAMES T, PANSON, 





WEELAND, Dinwippre, Va., Sept. 5, 1868, 
Gentlemen: I gave the REDONDA GUANO a fair trial 
by itself, and combined with Peruvian. on my Tobacco, 
this spring. I see no difference between its effects and 
the Peruvian, where applied separately, but where ap 
plied together in the proportion of one of Peruvian to 
three of Redonda, the growth is about twenty-five per 

cent. larger, W. F. DOYLE. 





September 5, 1868. 
Gentlemen: I applied the REPONDA ISLAND GUANO 
tomy Corn crop this spring. at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre. The Corn is planted 4 feet by 4 feet, with an aver- 
age of three stalks ta the hill. It is to-day, August 15, 
considered to be the finest crop in the neighborhood, aud 


promises to yield well. 
CHAS. G. BRICKINGS, 
Sutherland Post Office, 
Dinwiddie county, Va. 





ANNE ARUNDEL Co., Md., June 30th, 1868. 
Messrs. W. Cricuton & Son. 
Gentlemen : I used the REDONDA GUANO this spring, 
onmy corn and in my garden. The results of this ma- 








nure are quite satisfactory to me, and I consider it fully 
equal to any of the manufactured phosphates which I 
used at same time. and which cost me twice as much ag 
Redonda. Yours, respectfully, 

JAMES LUCAS. 





BROOKFIELD, near Richmond,.Va., April 16, 1868. 
Messrs. C. T. Wcrtuam & Co., Richmond. 

Dear Sirs: 3 purchased of you about five tons of 
REDONDA GUANO last spring, which was applied upon 
my Corn, when the earth was thrown to it the last time. 
In the same field, at the same time, and in like manner, 
was applied Peruvian Guano and a mixture of Bones. I 
state that the Corn upon which the Redonda Guano 
was used, yielded the best of the three applications. 

Respectfully yours, P C. WARWICK, 





Fautsron P. O., Harford Co., Md., Nov. 10, 1868. 
Gentlemen: I used the REDONDA GUANO on Corn 
last spring by applying a small handfull in each hill. I 
used on adjoining rows, Peruvian and Poudrette, but 
they did not equal Redondain the yield. Isend youa 
sample of the ears raised from it. which cannot be éx- 
celled in this county. CHAS. COLGAN, 
% of a mile from Stockton. 





Newberry, S. C , Oct. 22, 1868. 
Messrs. Wituis & Cursoim, Charleston, S C 
Gentlemen: Have you any more REDONDA GUANO? 
One of our neighbors asserts it is better than Peruvian, 
pound for pound, for COTTON. He must have two tons, 
Send them. JOHNSTUNK & NANCE. 








At the repeated solicitations of many Farmers and Planters, who find it inconvenient, and in some localities, in 
the present condition of labor in the South, impossible to command the labor to break up the Peruvian Guano and 
mix it as directed in our pamphlet, we have consented, in compliance with the numerous demands of our oustomers, 
to prepare the Peruvian by breaking and sereening and combining it thoroughly with the REVONDA before bagging, 
and have, in addition, greatly inoreased the per centum of SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES. 

To thase who desire to purchase in this form, we now present an 


AMMONIATED SUPER PHOSPHATE 


Equal to any fertilizer in the country, and at less cost, 


PRICE $50 PER TON. 


A liberal deduction made to Dealers and Purchasers of large quantities, 


WM. CRICHTON & SON, 
General Agents for United States, Wood st., Bowly’s Wharf, 


OPPOSITE CORN EXCHANGE, BALTIMORE, MD, 
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The SAMPSON SCALE Co. 


THIS COMPANY MANUFACTURES 
WEIGH-LOCK, RAILROAD TRACK, HAY, COAL AND CATTLE AND 
WAREHOUSE SCALES, 


Under the Sampson Patents, and every variety of 
SMALLER SCALES, AFTER THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS. 


No Scale before the public possesses the simplicity, rigidity, accuracy, sensitiveness, durability, 
compactness, facility and exactness of adjustment, and adaptability to any location, which belong 


to THE SAMPSON COMBINATION. 
Its parts are of less size and weight and at the same time of greater strength than those in any 
other Scale. SAMPSUN’S PATENT SCALES have taken the First Premium at every New York demor 


State Fair since their introduction in 1859 up to 1867, inclusive. rf] 
of lar; 


Fr. B. LONEY & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


HARDWARE, CUTLERY, GUNS, &c., 


No. 240 Baltimore street, 


Sole Agents for the State of Maryland and the District of Columbia for the sale of the above cele- 


brated Scales, are prepared to fill all orders promptly. 
The undersigned having made a thorough examination of the SAMPSON SCALES, can re 


commend them confidently to THE PUBLIC AS THE BEST SCALE NUW IN.USE, 
FF. B. LONEY & CO.~ 


(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
SOAT. 


ese-s-. from 1 to2and3 | Around the Waist under the Coat. 
ft- 





Length cococecces 
™m 4to5and6 | Height t 


Ar 
Around the Breast under the Cuat U7) OS can Jécscccdbach es 


Vv 2S 2 


Length, from 1 to 13, with last two Coat Measures. 


: PANTALOONS. 
Outside Seam from top of Waistband ..10 Around the Waist under the Coat 
Inside Leg Seam from Crotch. .........12 | Around the Hips under the Coat 


SBmiRngT Ss. 


Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 


Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measurement, 
which can be taken by any one. whether a tailor or not All orders will have prompt 
and careful attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 
prices sent by mail, when desired. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 
Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 


A FINE STOCK OF 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
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for the Cotton, Tobacco and other Spring 
bint ad of 1669. 


B A U ox HH? Ss 
RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Containing 53 per cent. Phosphate of Lime (of which nearly 15 per 
cent. is soluble) and 5 per cent. of Ammonia. 


















Many years experience on the varied crops and lands of the South has 
demonstrated the use of this Fertilizer to be indispensable in the growth 
of large crops of 

COTTON, TOBACCO, AND ALL CEREALS AND GARDEN 
VEGETABLES, 
As well as in PERMANENTLY ENRICHING THE SOIL. 
PRICE IN BALTIMORE, $56 PER TON. 
B@Sold by Dealers generally. 


GEORGE DUGDALE, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
feb-3t 97 and 105 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 


ZH 1, L's 
AMM ONIATED 


Bone Super Phosphate, 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, 
Wheat, Rye, Potatoes, Turnips, Cabbage, Grass, &c. 
PERMANENTLY IMPROVES THE SOIL. 
QUICK AND ACTIVE AS PERUVIAN GUANO. 

For this Valuable Fertilizer, we only ask a Trial side by side with any in 


the market, to attest iis superiority. 
P. ZELL & SONS, 
89 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Md. 


For sale by Agents and Dealers at all prominent points throughout the country. 


Price $60 Per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. mar-3t 
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WE HAVE NO 


TRAVELING AGENTS. 


Farmers and Dealers who send their orders direct to us, 
can avail themselves of the 


LOWEST PRICES 


And save the Commission. Early orders wi}! be advan 
tugeous to buyers, 


ALLEN & NEEDLES, 


IMPROVED 


Super Phosphate of Lime, 


AND THE 


AMMONIATED FERTILIZER, 
te PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Wese"l only No. 1—received direct from the Government. 


Firs GSruano. 


A splendid Manure packed in barrels. 


We also offer for sale PURE LAND PLASTER, HY- 
DRAULIC CEMENT and a full asso-tment of Oils and 
Candles, A DISCOUNT TO DEALERs, 

ALLEN & NEEDLES, 


42 South Deiaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


mar-3t ESTAB BLi ISHED IN 1848. 


BONE FLOOR, 


BONE DUST, 
FERTILIZERS, 


FISH GUANO, 


REFINED AND COARSE 


POUDRETTE, 


Warranted pure and unadulterated, 
ALSO, 


COMPOST. 


FOR SALE BY 
¢+BALTIMORE CITY FERTILIZING 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
At office, No. 4 Wood street. 


JOHN A. THOMPSON, 


feb-3t TREASURER, 





BOW ER’S 
COMPLETE MANURE, 


MANUFACTURED. BY 
HENRY BOWER, Chemist, 
PHILADELPHIA 
MADE FROM 


Super-Phospaute of Lime, Ammoma w Potash. 
WARRANTED FKEE FROM ADULTERATION, 


This Manure contains 111 the elements to produce large 
erops cf all kinds, and is highly recommended by all 
who used n, aise by d atingyished chemists who have, 
by analysis, tested its yualities. 


Packed in Bags of 200 lbs. each. 
DIXON, SHARPLESS & CO., 
AGENTS, 
89 South Water and 40 South Delaware Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
FOR SALE BY 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
78 SOUTH STREET, Ba:timore, Md, 
And by dealers generally throughout the country. 


For information, address Henry Bower, Philadelphia. 
mar-ly 


GIANT WAX BEAN, (Pole.) 


Pods 6—9 inclies long, pale waxy yellow, stringless, 
and very fleshy and tender, even when full grown;> 
excellent quality, and remarkable productiveness One 
of the wost valuable yarjeties for amateur or market 


culture. 
Price of Seed, (by ut rT 74 95 ome per 
VANS & C 





VALUABLE 


FIELD SEEDS, 


NEW BRUNSWICK OATS—a very handsome white 
Oats, with a large, plump, heavy grain, weighing (ia 
favorable seasons,) 45 lbs. per bushel, and yielding abun- 
dantly ; $1 per peck, $3 per bushel. 

IMPROVED PENN’A GOURD SEED CORN—exceed- 
ingly productive and Valuable; $1 per Peck, $3 per 
bushel. 

EAKLY WHITE MARROW BEANS—One of the mast 
valuable varieties for field culture; $2 per peck; $7 per 


bushel. 
POTATOES. 


EARLY GOODRICH~—very valuable for early market 
culture; $2 per bushel, $5 per bbl. 

HARRISUN—the best late market Potato; enormously 
productive; $2 50 per bush., $7 per bbl. 

EARLY ROSE—exoeedingly early, and of superior 
quality; of the highest promise; $4 per peck, $15 per 
bushel, 

VANDERVEER'S SEEDLING—Large and very pro 
duotive; new; $1.50 per peck, $5 per bush, 

Also, a full assortment of FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, 
including all the most valuable NOVELTIES. 


EDwW’D J. EVANS & CO, 





packesé, 
feb-35 YORK, PENNA, 


feb-3¢ York, Pennsylvania, 





further ¢ 
The 
material 
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2, O00 BBLS. 


PURE BONE DUST, 
WARRANTED FREE FROM ADULTERATION, 


JOHN 8. REESE & CoO. 


We are prepared to supply the farmers of Maryland and Virginia with Bone Dust which 
ye walrant and guarantee to be free from ADULTERATION. 

This Bone Dust is not so fine as our Bone Flour, but sufficiently fine to prove active on 
wefirst crop. It is prepared in New Orleans for our sales. 

We have every cargo subjected to careful chemica] analysis, and thus ayail of the proper 
incans of protection for ourselves and our patrons, 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO, 
No. 10 SOUTH STREET, (2¢ Floor) BALTIMORE, Mp. 


—— 

















































FLOUR OF RAW BONE. 


This article is warranted to be pure UNSTEAMED BONE, reduced to the FINENESS 
0F FLOUR. It retains all its animal matter and gluten, and is as quick and active in its 
dlect as if dissolved with acid, and far more valuable, because itis ALL BONE, 

JOHN &, REESE & Co., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR MANUFACTORERS, 
10 SouTH STREET, (2d floor,) BALTIMORE. 















PACIFIC 
ieGUANO COMPANY'S 


(CAPITAL $1,006,000.) 


Soluble Pacific Guano. 


Tae vatve of this Guano is now so well known and oppreciated, that it does not require 
further commendation from us. 

The Company owns the Guano Islands, and other sources of supply from which its raw 
material is drawn. Hence, this Guano, possessing such high excellence, can be brought into 
market at a price not exceeding that of the ordinary Super-Phosphates of Lime. 

The large capita] invested by this Company affords the surest guarantee of the continued 
tcellence of their fertilizer, as the safety of their capital depends upon continued and permanent 
business. 

Itis the polfey and purpose of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer that enterprise and 
tapital, uided hy the best scientific ability, can bring into market, at the lowest possible cost to 


sonsumera. 
JOHN 8. REESE & Co., 
General Agents for the Pacific Guano Company. 
Principal Office—-10 South street, (2d floor,) Baltimore. 
Branch Offices-38 South Delaware avenue, Philadelphia, feb-3t 
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LISsTER’s CRESYLIC SOAPS — 


PURE _ , 
Saponaceons Compounls 


BONE DUST |=. 


Manufactured under License solely by 


$38 per ton, | Jas. Buchan & Go, 


Net Cash. 190 ELIZABETH ST., 


NEW YORE. tan this 
— And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealer, mends 


CLOVER, , 


For the first time available compounds of this acid ar 
offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructiveot Ma how este 

TIMOTH Y fungus and insect life. and so obnoxious to the latter, 

4 that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under. 

stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not combine with water, and if 

ORCHARD mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 

9 runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches ang destroys 

the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 


RED TOP, | Sese Sse 
KENTUCKY BLUE) PLANT PROTECTOR, 


Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 


We have a full stock of SEEDS on hand, at | cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 

: For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs, 
lowest cash prices. of the Prorgcror to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, asa 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 


SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, solution will suffice. 


47 South Culvert street, Sold in 1 Ib. Canisters, at 50 Cents, 
feb-3t Baltimore, Md. 3 $1. 00 


GRAPE VINES AND apie isa, 
FRUIT PLANTS. 5O lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Per 1000 | k t 
Concedé Grape Vines, otis yonsell 3% <.ch0D OO Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price, 
Concord Grape Vines, two years old...... 40 00 Applied undissolved 
, ’ pplied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
Wilson Blackberry. ..ssesseseescessrs eres 50 00 | will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
Kittatinny Blackberry... oes. secceeseceess 25.00) rely &e, 
Dorchester Blackberry... : 


Lawton Blackberry ..... Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 














~ 


SSSayss 


s838828 


53 
33 


Philadelph's Raspberry cocccccces 
Grape Wood, per 1000 buds. ...... 00. ++ : Sant 
7 Beonebeeey blants—Wilson sees cececceeee f Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 
000 Agriculture Strawberry Plants.......... 
5,000 Gooseberry, Houghton Seedling... ....4. For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &e., 
H. D. NYLAND destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
< i <* tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
feb-3t Hammonton, New Jersey. of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. SHEEP DIP. 


ering Seen: spodanes tp tape. Retin-f ayes For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 

’ n 1 . 
Agent for their CRESYLIC and CARBOLIC COM-| 4) in same form,and at same price as PLANT PROTECTOR. 
POUNDS in Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Kentucky, I am prepared to ship to FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


Farmers and others at earliest notice. 
Send for Circular and Price List. A certain cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canit 


FRANK LEWIS, A | ae $1. 
feb No. 4 South street, ol CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c., where ‘insects 
ESTABLISHED I 1897. of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or in 


WN i L Li AM BR Ow N & so | : mer RP and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Paorectog. 
PRACTICAL WATCHMAKERS. ‘Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 
JEWELRY, SILVER and PLATED WARE. 
@2” A large and choice assortment of Gold and Silver FRANK LEWIS, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Gold and AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 


Silver Pencils, Bracelets, Spectacles, &c. ry 7 . 
jan-ly S £.Cor. Baltimore and Charles sts., Baltimore. jan-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 
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Guano! Guano!! Guano!!! 


The subscriber calls especial attention to his 


GENUINE PHOSPHO PERUVIAN GUANO, 


jrich compound of choice Peruvian Guano and Bone Phosphate of Lime as found in the highest 
grades Phosphatic Guano, with some Alkaline Salts—beautifully prepared aud put up in sacks of 
iI to the ton of 2000 lds. 

No Manure (not exccpting Peruviin Guano) can show more favorable or satisfactory results, 
than this popular Guano. Adapted to a/l crops, besides permanently improving the soil, it com- 
mends itself to every variety of Crop. Planters are sulicited to try who have not used it. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


ow esteemed a very valuable Spring manure, for Corn, Cotton, To5:cco, Vegetables, §c. §e., 


Ammoniated Super Phosphate of Lime, 


Introduced with entire success and warranted equal to any in the market. 


POTASH AND PLASTER, 


In barrils—well known and esteemed. 


LAND PLASTER, 


In barrils—warranted unadulterated. 


All offered at lowest prices and upon favorable terms. 
Certificates and references to any extent can be furnished upon application to 


GUSTAVUS OBER, 
mar-3t 68 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 













RHODES’ STANDARD MANURES! 


Rhodes’ Super Phosphate 


The old and longest established STANDARD MANURE, 


Used and approved by the most successful crop growers, and preferred by many to Peruvian 
Guano. 
Bags and Barrels—Price $50 per Ton. 


RHODES’ TOBACCO MANURE! 


Prepared with special reference to the growth of this important staple. 
BAGS AND cppeyrwcessie Macitor so $55 PER TON. 


RHODES’ POTATO MANURE, 


BAGS AND page Eee $60 PER TON. 


ORCHIAILI.A ‘GUANO AA. 

A TRUE BIRD GUANO. Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salts. 

BAGS AND BARRELS—$30 PER TON. 
0 










































NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Sold at lowest market prices. Farmers and Dealers apply to 
B. M. RHCDES & CO, 82 South street, 


mar-2t Below Corn Exchange, Baltimore. 
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ORCHILLA GUANO 
ESS A ALEX 


A True Bird Guano, 
Rich in Phosphates and Alkaline Salt 


Substitute for Ground Raw Bones. 


And when combined with one-fourth of Peruvian Guano gives results greater than the e 
application of that costly Guano. 


From Orchilla Island, in the Caribbean Sea, belonging to Venezuela. Lat. 11° ae 
Lon. 66° 14’ W. 


PRICE $30 PER TON. 


Orrick of THE State INsPEcTOR or Guano, 
Baltimore, Jan. 6, 1869. 


Result of analysis of a sample of ORCHILLA GUANO, representing cargo of brig 
“ Harold,” imported into the United States by B. M. Rhodes & Co. 


Moisture (det. at 100° C)........6.. Roa dis easse00e cecensscese 
Organic Matter 
Phosphoric Acid 
Which is equal to 52.416 per cent. of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
Rendered kiln dry, this ¢ :rgo will contain 58.280 of Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
JNO. G. DILLEHUNT, State Inapector, 
PACKED IN BAGS AND BARRELS. 
B. M. RHODES & CO. 
IMPORTERS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


82 South street, Baltimore. 
Office Rhodes’ Standard Manures. wala 


STANTON & BUTLER, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND ARTISTS§, 


CORNER CHARLES AND FAYETTE STREETS, 
BA LTIMOR FE. 


ee 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAITS IN OIL AND PASTEL. — 
PHOTOGRAPHS FINISHED IN WATER COLORS, INDIA INK & CRAYON, 


0) ee 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—By sending any old picture of a deceased friend and giving complexion 
and color of hair and eyes, we guarantee a satisfactory picture in any of the above styles, 
Our Staff of Artists is nnequalled in this country, in point of talent and numbers, 


A Fine Gallery of Paintings in connexion. Open Free. st 
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‘Estey’s Celebrated Cottage Organs, 


FOR PARLORS, HALLS, CHURCHES, &c. 
= These instruments have won their way 
to public confidence on the strength of 
their 

REAL MERITS, 


and they are now generally admitted to 
be the 








BEST 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


—IN— 


Power, Purity of Tone, 
AND IN 


-EASE OF TOUCH, 
THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


We offer greater inducements to Churches 
and Clergymen than any house 
at = ‘- in Baltimore. 
EAD THE FOULOWING: 
Emory and Henry Cotreae, Va., September 13, 1868 
Messrs. H. Sanpens & Co ~Gerts: The “Fster Cottace Urcan’”’ No. 34. with the Improvements, purchased 


of you last spring, comes fully up to your representations in its performances. It is a favorite from which we could 
scarcely be induced to part. JAS. A. DAVIS, Prof. Nat. Sciences, Emory and Henry College. 


i@ Price Lists and-Circulars sent to any address. 
Ei. SANDERS & CO., 79 W. Fayette St. 
dec-ly One Door from Charles St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Drugs, Chemicals, &, | BALTIMORE 


COLEMAN & ROGERS, 


No. 173 Baltimore street, 


Have a large and carefully selected stock of pure 
Drags and Chemicals—salso a large assortment 
of TRUSSES, Abdominal Supporters, Shoulder 
Braces, Eng. Bougies and Catheters, Suspensary 
Bandages, Gum Elastic and Glass Pessuries, 
Glass, Metal and Rubber Rectum and Vaginal 
Syringes, and Hyperdermic Syringes—to which 
they invite the attention of Physicians and the 
afflicted. Also the following 


Natural Mineral Waters, 


Direct from the Sprincs, to which they are con- 
santly adding other Waters of any merit, as 
they are introduced, and consumers can rely 
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The public have long desired the establishment of a 
Mart where all kinds of 

Sewing Machines and Sewing Machine Findings 
could be had, where they couid see and compare the 
workings of one machine with another, and select from 
the different makes, the machine best suited to the use 


upon their freshness and purity : | to which they desire to apply it. 

- Catherines, Blue Lick. | a@ Sewing Machines repaired and adjusted by skill- 
rom rg cee Ricoengem, ful mechanics, and a fair remunerative compensation 
Excelsior Saratoga, Vichy, : only will be charged fur the time and skill expended in 
Star Saratoga, Rockbridge Alum, the work. 

bys. a ba sree Sulphur Needles for all kinds of Sewing Machines sent by mail. 

Sharon Sulphur, 7 ) Seltzer, , ig All the leading machines are sold at FACTORY PRicEs. 

a ~~ i P aw rat Saratoga, Machines can be bought on trial, and will be exchanged 
feenbrier White Sulpher, Gettysburg if desired, for : ther. 

Augusta Alum, * ‘Vermont Spring, x Cesteye, ey why © "pas W. WI! D, Proprietor 

Alleghany, Jordan Sulphur, bY. W 1 FTOPEICtOr, 
de-ly Bedford Alum and Iodine. E deo 6 78 W. Baltimore-St,, alto 
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WEST'S 


Improved 
Double—Acting, Anti-Freezing, 
FORCING AND LIFTING 


PUMP. 


ADAPTED FOR 
Shallow or Deep Wells, Cisterns, and 
House Purposes ; 
For Filling Tanks and Reservoirs, 
§e., Fe. 
Warranted to be the cheapest and 
must durable Pumps in use. + 


FIRST PREMIUMS 


Received at the State Fairs in New York, Balti- 
more, St. Louis and Richmond. 


#2 Circulars and Price-Lists sent by mail on | 


A. REUTER & SONS, 
15 N. Hewrd street. Baltimore. 


application. 
july-ly 





N. W. SLADE & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 
CANTON AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, | 


Improved Double and Triple Screen 


JF DISIE FANS. 


CORN SHELLERS, four sizes; Improved MARYLAND 
HAY AND FODDER CUTTERS, three sizes. 


J Southern Giant Cider Mills.-@\ 


HORSE POWERS and THRESHERS, Improved RICE 
THRESHERS and FANS, FARM MILLS, for Grinding 
all kinds of Grain, PLOWS, HARRUOWS and CULTI- 
VATORS. 


Maryland Farmer Steel Tooth Rake, 


—- 


The only independent Tooth Rake in the country; each 
Rake bas 20 Steel Teeth. Farmers anddealers would do 
well to send their orders early. 


Warehouse, 172 W. Pratt st., 
nov-6t BALTIMORE, Mp. 


DENTISTRY. 

De. W. H. HOOPES, 84 North Eutaw street, 
between Saratega and Mulberry streets, an 
nounces to the citizens of Baltimore and 

vicinity that he has introduced into his practice the man- 
afacture of the PATENT MINERAL PLATE It is the 
purest, cleanest, strongest and most perfect denture that 
art can procure. Persons calling at my office can be ac- 
commedaticd with any style and price of TEETH they 
may desire, Call and examite specimens. Teeth ex 
tract’-d without pain, with the use uf Nitrous Uxide. 
ju-ly. 





ee 


1869. WM. H.LYMAN’S 1p) 
Illustrated Floral-Guide and Catalogue of 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Is now published, containing descriptions of ove 
1,600 varieties of Flower Seeds and Plants. | 
is splendidly illustrated with about thirty ele 
gant wood engravings and two beautiful colored 
plates; one of which will be the celebrated. 
“Mrs. POLLOCK” GERANIUM; 
Colored from nature. In it will be found design 
for arranging the flower garden together with 
full directions for Sowing Seed, Transplanti 
| &c. This work will be sent free to all my'Oip 
| tomers, and to all others, on receipt of ten cents 
| which is not half the actual cost. 
I am also introducing to the public my new Tomato, 
The Lyman Mammoth Cluster, 
Dr. D. Rice says: ‘Everybody should have it.” Forjl. 
| lustrated circular, containing description, recommends 
tions, &c., address WM. H LYMAN, 
Importer of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, 
LEVERETT, Mass, 


Odessa Nurseries. 





jan 4t 








_PEACH TREES AND SMALL 
FRUIT PLANTS For Sale. ° 


PEACH TREES of the leading market and family va- 
| rieties. 
| STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, 
” RASPBERKIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, 
AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
Osage Orange plants, one and two years old. 
SEED POTATOES—Early Rose, Early Goodrich, Har 
rison and White Peach Blow. 
Circulars, containing prices, can be had by applying 


jan 4t POLK & HYATT, Odessa, Del. 





Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. 

(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute. 

| MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


N. E. Cor. Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md. 
oct-tf 3 


. The School of the Good Shepherd, 


For Boarding and Day Scholars, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


This school under the direction of the Sisterhood of 
the Good Shepherd, is in a healthful and acl 
of the city, facing the Sou.hwest corner of Fi 
Square. The young ladies are under the constant rm, 4 
vision of the Sisters, and the religious teaching is ia 
hands of Rev. C. W. Rankin, Rector of St. Luke's Chureh. 

Teaus—payable half yearly in advance—for 
Scholars. $300. 
| The only extra charges are for Music, Modern Langa? 
| ges and lbrawing. j 
| Applications to be made to the Sister Superior, 504 Wett 
| Fayeite street, Baltimore. - novel 




















w= BRYAN'S AGRICULTURAL MARL AND MUCK LIFTER, 


A STRONG AND DURABLE MACHINE, WHICH CAN BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 
FARM HANDS. 


To Raise the Deposit from the Bottom of Ravines, Coves, Creeks, Rivers or 
other places inaccessible to teams. 


It works with facility 170 feet from the capstan ; will lift any marl clean of rocks, carting 125 
loads a day. 

The Bucket is made of the best boiler iron, and is so constructed that it deposits its load inte 
the hopper, through which it passes into the cart—the labor of shovelling not being required—and 
by a reversed motion of the capstan is carried out for another load. With the Drum—32 inchesin 
diameter and 12 feet lever—two horses are required to work it in muck—but one man and a boy 
are required to operate it. By referring to a drawing, with clear explanation, sent with each ma- 
chine, any ordinary carpenter can put up one without difficulty. 

But a few pieces of roughly hewn timber are required for the frame. Everything else com- 
plete, with chain and rope enough to send the bucket 170 feet from the capstan, is furnished in Bal- 
timore for the sum of $225 cash. 

All orders promptly attended to. Address BRYAN & BROTHER, 

jan-4t Care of ‘‘American Farmer’’ Office, No. 4 South otreet, Baltimore. 


§.S. STEVENS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

































- | The Baskets and Crates of the American Basket Co. 
; now take the lead in all the great markets. The pickers 
| are delighted with the baskets, they stand so firm. The 


Cabinet Furniture, | expressmen like the crates, they are so strong and easy 


| tohandle. The commission men are pleased with both 


MATTRESSES, CHAIRS, crates and baskets, they bring the fruit in such excellent 















y ane , condition, and occupy twenty-six per cent, less space 
y . than any other vertilated package in market. 
Every Article pertaining to the business. Orders, to secure attention, must be sent early. 
Verbena Baskets and Grape Boxes at a very low figure, 
7 WAREHOUSE AND OFFICE, Circulars free. jan-5t 
No.3 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, | Sh ll Li 
3 FACTORY, No. 6 LOW STREET, © ime, 
oet-ly BALTIMORE, Mp. | FOR BUILDING OR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 





For Sale in any quantity, 


CATALOGUES FREE! AT MY KILNS, 











; M, O'KEEFE, SON & CO0’S Back Basin; and Pennsylvania Ave. 
-B CATALOGUE OF SEEDS a te 
: j The undersigned is prepared to deliver on board of 
" AND GUIDE TO THE vessels, or at any railroad depot in the city. 
; FLOWER AND VEGETABLE a” A liberal commission allowed merchants on orders. 
é GARDEN FOR 1869. ¥ Office, No. 176 West Falls avenue; 
(Published in January.) Every lover of flowers wishing 

this new work, free of charge, should address immedi- BALTIMORE, 






ately M. OOKEEFE, SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s 
Block, Rocuzstzs, N. Y. ( noy-6t oct-lyr W. H. OLER. 
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- Crawford’s 


HAND 
GARDEN 


CULTIVATOR, 


A new and valuable 


> Horticultural Machine, 
Warranted to save the La- 
bor of four to six Men. 


PURE CANE SEED. 


Regular Sorge and Liberian, by Mail, 40 certs 
per Ib.; by Express, 25 Ibs. or less, 25 cts. per Ib,; over 
25 Ibs., 15 cts. per Ib. 

Neeazana, by Mail, 40 cts. per Ib.; by Express, 25 
ibs. and less, 30 cts. per Ib.; over 25 Ibs., 20 ets. per Ib. 

87" Send for Circular. 

BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 


116 Main street, Cincinnati, 0. 


SPRING 186°. 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries. 
{Established 1830. } 
Ss. LITTLE, 


mar-2t 





WM. Proprietor. 


I offer for Sprine Sates a Lance and UN- 
BROKEN assortment of Nursery Products of 
excellent quality. , 

Descriptive Catalogues, 80 pages, 10 cents. 
The Circular .of Prices, per dozen, per 100, per 
1000, sent to all applicants. 

Nurserymen, Dealers and Planters, large and 


smal!, address 
WM. 8. LITTLE, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


FOR SPRING 1869. 


mar-2t 





STANDARD FRUIT Trees, for Orchards. 

DWARF TREES, for Gardens. 

GRAPE VIN ES—Old and new varieties. 

STRAWBERRIES, and other small fruits; best new 
and old sorts. 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL Trees. 

EVERGREEN TREES. 

FLOWERING SHRUBS and Plants. 

ROSES, PAEONIES, DAHLIAS, ete , superb collec- 
tions. 

GREEN-HOUSE and BEDDING PLANTS. 
Our general stock is the largest and most complete in 
the country. Prompt and careful attention given to 
every order, large or small. Catalogues containing fu'l 

information. supplied as follows: 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of fruits, 10c. 

No, 2. 8 “ Ornamental trees, &c. 10c. 
No. 3. Greenhouse plants, &c. 5c. 
No. 4. 


Wholesale, Free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
[Established 1840.) mar-2t ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


New Seedling Potatoes. 


THREE NEW KINDS of great excellence, not to be 
Sound in any other Catalogue, will be found engraved 
and fully described in my new Seed Catalogue. 








Sent gratis to all, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 


mar-2t Marblehead, Mass. ’ 


— = a ne er a a — 
Nicanor Strawberry, 

—o—— 

Our new Strawberry, NICANOR, has proved in a 
parts of the country to be one of the most hardy, pro. 
ductive and valuable in cultivation. 

We now offer strong plants as follows: 


$1.00 per dozen, free by mai). 
$5 00 per 100, delivered at Express Office here. 


Our collection of STRAWBERRIES embraces all the 
American and Foreign sorts worthy of cultivation. De. 
Scriptive Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental trees sent, 
pre-paid, for 10 cents each. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
[Established 1850.) mar-2t ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


New and Rare Vegetables, 


HAVING been the original introducer of the Hubbani 
Squash, Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage, and many other 
new vegetables, I continue to moke the raising of new 
and rare varieties a speciality. 

I raise on my three seed farms, 


Over One Hundred Varieties of Seed, 
including all the STANDARD soRTS, and IMPOR? many 
cHolcs KINDS from England and France. +4 
Catalogue gratis to alt. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
ben: . a? Marblehead, Mass. 
PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE 
Pies. 
Bred from choice imported stock, 
pairs, not akin. 
Also, Cotswold, Leicester and Spanish Merino SHEEP, 
of the best strains of blood. Bay, 
Circulars free. Address, with stamp, 
MoCRORY, SLACK & C0.. 
Jerome, Union Co., 0. 





mar-2¢ 





Sent singly orin 


mar-3t 
BERRY BOXES, 
Hallock & Colby’s Patents Improved. 

The BEST AND CHEAPEST BOX IN USE. Neat, 
strong, and well ventilated. Put together without tacks. 
Pint and quart size. Also anew style of Berry Basket 

very neat. Peach baskets. Grape boxes. &c., &c- 
At the factories of the Rochester Grape and Berry Box 

Co., Rochester, N. ¥., and Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Address, H.N. PECK & CO, 

Circulars sent free. mar-6i 


£2 GLASS HONEY BOXES 


That sell with the honey for more than cost. 


ITALIAN AND COMMON BESS, 
Queens, Queen-Yards, Books, &c. 
Circulars, with prices, sent for one stamp. 
mar-2t M. QUIMBY, St. Johnsville, N. ¥. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Baynes’ Fertilizer, 
GUANODOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME, 








And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 


THOS. BAYNES, 
No. 139 McElderry’s Wharf, 
Foot of Marsh Market, 
Baxrimopg, Mp. 


Premium Chester White 
PIGS, 


Of all ages, for sale, carefully boxed and shipped by 
press to all parts of the country. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
JAMES HUGHES, Gum Tre, 
feb-3t Chester county, Pa 


feb-tf 
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Napoleon IIT Strawberry 


THE BEST BERRY FOR 


— AN D-— 


“THE AMERICAN FARMER” for 1869, 


Gn receipt of $4 we will furnish by mail, postage paid, one dozen plants of Napoleon LII., (price 


AMATEUR CULTURE, 







$3.00 per dozen) and ‘‘ The American Farmer’’ for 1869: Ilustrated Deecriptive Circular, (with 


fait growers, ) mailed to applicants; also, 


 tgtimonials of Charles Downing, Thomas Meehan, H. E. Hooker, Prof. Heiges, and other leading 


For $3.00, 12 plants (by mail, postage paid, ) and either of the following for 1869; 


‘American Farmer,’’ Rochester, N. Y. | 
“National Agriculturist,’’ Pittsburg, Pa. 

“The Ruralist,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘The Northern Farmer,’’ Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“American Etomologist,’’ St.°Louis, Mo. 


For $3.50, 12 plants, (as above) and either 


“The Working Farmer,’’ New York City. 
“Rural American,’’ New Brunswick, N. J. 
“The Northwestern Farmer,’’ Indianapolis, Ind. 
“The American Farmer's Magazine,’’ Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

“The Farmer's Gazette,’’ Richmond, Va, 

For $4.06, 12 plants (as above) and either 
“Maine Farmer,’’ Augusta, Me. 
“Gardener's Monthly,’’ Philadelphia. 
“Farmers Chronicle,’’ Columbus, Ohio. 
“Ohio Farmer.’’ Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Prairie Farmer,’’ Chicago, Hlinois. 
“Western Farmer,’’ Madison, Mis. 
“Farmer’s Advertiser,”’ St. Louis, Mo. 
“Golemax’s. Rural World,’’ St. Louis, Mo. . 
‘Southern Planter and Farmer,’’ Richmond, Va. 





For $4.56, 12 plants (as above) and either of 


“Record and Farmer,’’ Brattleboro, Vermont. 

“New England Farmer,’’ Boston, Mass. 

“The Massachusetts Ploughman,’’ Boston, Mass. 

“Horticulturist,’? New York City. 

“Qultivator and Country Gentleman,’’ Albany, 
New York. 

“Westeru Rural,’’ Chicago, II. 

“Rural West,’’ Quincy, Ill. 

For $5.00, 12 plants (as above) and either of 

“Journal of Horticulture and Floral Magazine,”’ 
Boston, Mass. 

“Boston Cultivator,’’ Boston, Mass. 

“Rural New Yorker,’’ Rochester, N. Y. 

“Farmer’s Journal,’’ Lexington, Ky. 





For $5.50, 12 plants (as above) and the New Y 


paper, published in the United States. 


‘Rural Gentleman,’’ Baltimore, Md. 

“Western Ruralist,’’ Louisville, Ky. 

‘“‘Farm and Garden,’’ Clinton, S. C. 

or any $1 Magazine, or Newspaper, published 
in the United States. 


of the following for 1869: 


‘‘Maryland Farmer,’’ Baltimore, Md. 

“Southern Ruralist,’’? Tangipahoa, La. 

“Practical Farmer,’’ Philadelphia. 

or any $1.50 Magazine, or Newspaper, published 
in.the United States. 


of the following for 1869: 


‘Southern Farmer,’’ Memphis, Tenn. 
“Southern Cultivator,” Athens, Georgia. 
‘Southern Horticulturist,” Canton, Miss. 

‘“‘The Carolina Farmer,’? Wilmington, N. C. 
‘‘New York Weekly Tribune,’ New York City. 
‘New York Weekly Times,’’ New York City. 


| or any $2:00 Magazine, or Newspaper, published 


in the United States. 


the following for 1869: 


“Towa Homestead,’’ Des Moines, Iowa. 

‘*Advance,’’ Chicago, Ill. 

“The Independent,’’ N. Y. City. 

“The Methodist,’’ “s 

“The Church Union,” ‘ 

or any $2.50 Magazine, or Newspaper, published 
in the United States. 


the following for 1669: 

“‘Congregationalist,’’ Boston, Mass. 

‘‘Semi-weekly Times,’’ N. Y. City. 

or any $3.00 Magazine, or Newspaper, pub- 
lished in the United States. 


ork Observer: or any $3 50 Magazine, or News- 
feb-tf 
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AMERICAN FARMER 


BUSINESS AGENCY 


FOR THE CASH PURCHASE OF 


Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone Dust and Otr 
Fertilizers, Machinery, Farm Implements, 


Trees, Plants, Seeds, 1 
And other articles required by Planters and Farmer 


Having no personal interest whatever in any FERTILIZER, MACHINE, OR IMPLEMENT, 
are enabled to make unbiased selection, and will purchase from such sources only as are believed 
be entirely reliable. 

Our arrangements with Manufacturers and Dealers are such, that we can furnish, at their Tom 
prices, any article of 


FERTILIZERS, 
IMPLEMENTS, 
TREES, PLANTS 
And SEEDS 


<=> Without Charge of Commission to the Purchaser. —>Gy 


B@ Purchases made for cash only, and orders must be accompanied 6 
remittance, | 
ADDRESS: 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 
** American Farmer” Business Agency, 
No. 4 South street, near Baltimore, 
BALTIMORE 
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“POOLE & HUNT. 


BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
STEAM FIRE ENGINES, | 
LEFF EL’s 
=~PATENT AMERICAN - 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE: PUMP, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, Portable Grist Mills, 
ROBERTS BURR REGULATOR, : 





Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotton Screws, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. mar'ly 


THOMAS NORBIS & SON, 


MANUFACTGRERS AND DEALERS IN 





: Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


141 PRATT STREET, BALTIMORE, 


% Keep constantly on hand a good stock of the most useful Implements and Machinery of every de- 


scription. They continue to keep on hand the following valuable Machinery : 


WESTINGHOUSE THRESHERS and CLEANERS, 


Pelton’s Horse Powers of the best make, 


| Bickford & Huffman’s GRAIN & GUANO DRILLS, 


THE BEST IN THE COUNTRY, 


Novelty Horse Rakes on Wheels, very good, 


Phe wellknown VAN WICKLE WHEAT FANS, 


Also, MONTGOMERY'S ROCKAWAY FANS, 
HARROWS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, e., €e. 


| Fresh and Genuine FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS. 


BS 


FERTILIZERS, GUANOS, BONE DUST. 


J SEND FOR A PRICE LIST. 
J We ave prepared to repair, in Lest manner, Bickford & Huffman’s Drills, Wood's Mowers 


© and Reapers, Westinghouse Threshers and Oleaners. 


“THOMAS NORRIS & SON | 


july-tf 141 Pratt street, Baltimore. 

















The Farmers’ ‘Favorite 
GREATLY IMPROVED. 
| 








BICKFORD & HUFFMAN‘ 


WORLD RENOWNED PREMIUM 


me GRAIN DRILL 


WITH THE 


IMPROVED GUANO ATTACHMENT AND GRASS SEED SO 


Patented April 22, 18 © f New Patent Mar. 19, " 


OF THE 


Re-issued May 18, 4 
CONTINUOUS & 


. in air | 2 
Potented Aug. 18, 1858. x | JAMBI APA Grain Distributors 


The Desideratum of Seeders! 
Perfect in Mechanical Construction ! 4 
Perfect in its Performance of Work] 


Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with, accurag 
Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous stream through each tube; pen 
forming equally well up hill or down, side bill or level. 


Wo Bunching of Grain! 
No Liability to Get Out of Order or Broken} 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. 


PRICE OF THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DRILL 


Delivered on Boat or Cars at Baltimore. 


8 Tube Grain Drill 
9 te 


9 éc be Pesta oT 
Grass seed attachment to either of the above 


TERMS CASH—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. 
Z#® Purchasers in all cases pay freight from Baltimore. 
For one of these incomparable Machines, address 


W. L. BUCKIN GHAM, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
No. 59; South Charles stre at, 
BALTIMORE, MD. — 
































